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| New “HYDRA-COIL" FRONT SPRINGS 


AND NEW “PARA-FLEX” REAR 
SPRINGS SMOOTH OUT THE BUMPS REGULAR “PICTURE 
FOR A RIDE THAT'S A REVELATION WINDOW” VISIBILITY, 


| Bae ON, LET'S TAKE A DRIVE’ JOE! THERE'S MORE 
THAN 137 SQUARE 
INCHES OF ADDED GLASS 
AREA IN WINDSHIELD 
ALONE. AND THIS NEW 
“FLUGHT PANEL" DASH IS 
LIGHTED WITH “BLACK 
LIGHT” TO CUT GLARE. 
THAT MAKES NIGHT 
DRIVING SAFER. 
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H.. you are, 


Girl Scouts ... the shoes that 


are made especially for you. 





They're official with 





your uniform, and so smart 





you'll want to wear them 





with any outfit. Your choice 





in many styles. 














REGUS = PAT OFF 
Made only by Brown Shoe 
Company, St. Louis, and 
Curtis -Stephens-Embry 
Company, Reading, Pa. 
Sorry, no mail orders. 


Write either company for 
name of dealer. 


Otticial Girl Scout Shoes 


IT IS NOT AN OFFICIAL SHOE UNLESS IT IS MARKED "GIRL SCOUT” 
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Broad Stripes 


IN WOVEN CHAMBRAY 


A “READY-TO-WEAR ANYWHERE” 
STREET DRESS FOR ONLY 2.98 


He LONG ZIPPER, fitted’ midriff inset 
He FULL FLARED SkiRT 
Ww EXPENSIVE WOVEN CHAMBRAY, fast color 


Broad stripes of new charcoal grey and white; 
Narrow stripes of pink or gold on the white. 
SEND NO MONEY. We mail immediately. Full 
satisfaction or money back. Write for FREE 
style folder. 


FLORIDA FASHIONS, SANFORD 5608 FLORIDA 
Please send “Striped Sparkler’ frocks 
on approval at $2.98 each (2 for $5.85) plus 
postage and C.O.D. charges. If not delighted 
1 may return purchase within 10 days for refund. 
(You may enclose purchase price plus 20 post- 
age, saving C.0.D. fee. Same refund privilege.) 
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How A FORTUNE TELLER TURNED FAIRY GODMOTHER 








LIFE'S GRIM! JINNYS REPRIEVE! JINNY PHONES, ‘COME IN COSTUME” 
GIVING A PARTY AND HER 'GOSH," | MOAN, "LL COME AS A SCARECROW 
DREAM-BOAT COUSIN, AND FOR ONCE FEEL WELL DRESSED!” 


7OM, 1S TAKING ME. WHERE, 
OH WHERE, W/TH MY 
IMEAGER MEANS, 70 FIND 
A DRESS WHICH Wilt 
DAZZLE HIM? 




















THE PARTYS BUT EERIE! THERES A MASKED FORTUNE DAWN FINDS ME PRACTICALLY AT SINGERS DOOR. 
TELLER /N A FABULOUS COSTUME. SHE WHISPERS SOON IM BEAMI/NG--OVER THEIR BUDGET- PRICED 
IN MY EAR,"PROBLEM 1S DARKEN/NG YOUR LIFE / TEEN-AGE SEWING COURSE. / LEARN 70 CUT, 


GO 70 SINGER'S AND YOUiL SEE THE LIGHT!" STITCH, FIT, AND STYLE - WHILE 
we, / MAKE A DRESS / 














WOW IM GIVING A PARTY-WITH THE CLOTHES ALLOWANCE 
IVE SAVED’ ANP THANKS TO SINGER / HAVE PLENTY OF 
PARTY PRETTIES. TOM THINKS THEYRE SMOOTH’ ANP 
JERRY, AND SAM, AND JOE.....( FUNNY....THAT FORTUNE 
TELLER SOUNDED SORT OF LIKE HANNY /) 














DO YOUR CLOTHES CAST 
A GLOOM OR A SPELL P 


Don’t just wish you were Cinderella! Make your own 
magic! SINGI R will help whip up super clothes at 
nominal cost! Get details from your SINGER SEWING 
CENTER. See classified directory —SINGER SEWING 
MACHINE COMPANY. ‘ 


eThe taffeta dress 
illustrated requires 


a s $ 
S i N G F - R HY 514 yds. of 39” ma- 
cc i > terial for size 12. The 
i ’ ks . “ pattern number may 
1 ; be obtained from 
FWIN CENTERS aay és % your local Singer 
, he ' Sewing Center. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


There’s one near you to serve you . ‘ by THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
November, 1948 








kvery morning, Callie 
visited the eave where 
her book friends waited 


mattress. She caught her breath fearfully, but no sound came 
from small Ruth beside her, or from the other bed where hei 
father and twelve year old Martin slumbered. Propping her 


self on an elbow, Callie bent her red head low above the fine 
print of “Litthe Women.” 

Tenderly her work-hardened fingertips turned the pages of 
the only book she had ever owned. It had been given to het 
by the last Crooked Creek teacher who, like her predecessors 
had left after a few discouraging weeks. For the third time 


Callie was going slowly through the book—slowly, because diffi 
cult words loomed large as boulders in the story’s path, and 


AWN, pale as a ghost, was peering in the Kentucky cabin 
door when Callie Stokes wakened, There was a faint 
rustle as she drew a book from beneath the cornhusk 


by Esther Greenacre Hall 
because idle moments for reading were as rare as pennies. 


? In the slowly quickening light, she lingered over passages in 
What can a girl do when her own father which Jo March lovingly nursed her delicate sister, Beth. “I’m 
like Jo, I reckon,” Callie mused, “I pleasure in fussing ‘round 


forbids her to read books in his house? sick people, even if it’s just a chicken with a broken leg. Now 
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if our Ruth was sick ’'d—” She glanced 
about the bleak, one-room cabin, imagin- 
ing it transformed into Beth’s dainty 
bedroom, seeing herself smoothing crisp 
sheets, arranging roses, or reading aloud 
tirelessly to her prettily gowned patient. 

“Callie! Why ain’t you fixing break- 
fast?” Sam Stokes growled sleepily. “Oh, 
I seen you reading. I’m getting pure 
tired of your sneaking at that book ’stead 
of thinking about me, the way your poor 
maw done when she was alive.” With 
an aggrieved sigh, he pulled the coverlet 
over his head. 

Hurriedly Callie dressed, stirred up the 
banked hearth fire, and hung a pot of 
water on a crane to heat for mush, Out 
on the porch she scrubbed her face until 
her freckles shone like miniature copper 
coins. Tugging at her curls with a piece 
of comb, she breathed deeply of the cool, 
pine-scented air. “Seems like I got to get 
morning air to last my body all the hot 
day, just like I store up morning book 
thoughts to fill my mind while I’m work- 
ing,” she mused. 

As she ladled mush into cracked plates, 
Callie reminded the children to go out- 
side and tidy up. 

“Don’t feel to wash,” her brother Mar- 
tin stated, thumping down on a creak- 
ing chair. 

“T will,” Ruth sniffed. 
always look like a pig.” 

Sam Stokes banged his fist on the 
table. “Sit down, Ruth! We got no time 
for squabbling and dawdling over a wash 
pan if we're going to hoe that upper 
patch before the sun’s blazing.” 

Callie cleared her throat nervously. 

J told Martin he’d have to do Ruth’s 
share of hoeing. Yesterday he was so 
ornery he tore her other dress. It’s a 
sight to the world how I can ever mend 
it.” 

“It was her own fault,” 
aced at his sister, 

“Clothes is one of a lot of things we 
ain’t got,” his tather said. “Ruth can 
work inside. Martin, me and you and 
Callie will hoe.” 

Martin stuck out his tongue at Ruth’s 
[-told-you-so smirk, Callie felt relieved. 
Usually Pappy favored Martin in any 
decision. Breakfast over, she went with 
her father up the trail behind the cabin, 
toward the corn patch that clung to the 
steep hillside like a great brown beetle. 
Martin had not vet followed them. 

Suddenly, like a sharp knife, a scream 
from below cut the stillness of the nar- 
row valley. “Callie, Calleeee! Stop it, 


“I don’t care to 


Martin grim- 


Martin!” 
The children were threshing about on 
the floor as Callie bounded into the 


cabin. She yanked them apart, but Mar- 
tin slipped from her clasp. Scrambling 
to his feet, he swung an arm aloft. There 
was a dull thud, and smoke and ashes 
filled the room. : 

“For goodness sake, what was that?” 
Callie choked, hands covering her eyes. 

“It’s your book—your book!” Ruth 
wailed. “Martin took it to spite you. I 
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Callie had already started off the trail. 
“I know the way,” she said softly to Tod. 


“Hurry, before it gets too dark to see!” 


tried to get it away trom him, but he—” 

The crackle of flames drowned out the 
words and roused Callie, who had stood 
as though paralyzed. Frantically she 
poked at the flaming lump in the fire. It 
was no use. Before her eyes Amy and 
Meg, Beth and Jo, were already turning 
to ashes. The scorch of their shining hair 
and stiflly starched gowns seemed to fill 
the smoky cabin. The silver threads of 
their voices that had brightened the dull 
cloth of her days were melted and gone 
forever. 

“You've burnt up Callie’s heart. That's 
what you've done, you wicked boy!” 
Ruth sobbed as Callie sank on a chair, 
unaware that tears were coursing down 
her soot-blackened cheeks. Martin wrig- 
gled his bare toes nervously and for once 
made no retort. 

“What’s the runkus?” Sam Stokes de- 
manded at the door. “Callie, it beats me 
why you can’t settle these young’uns and 


get them out to work without me having 
to walk clean down the hill.” 

As Callie didn’t even lift her head, 
Ruth explained. “That Martin, he burnt 
her book. Burnt it all up!” 

“So that’s all!” her father said. “May- 
be it’s a right thing. Callie’s been moon- 
ing round like a lovesick maid ever since 
she got that book. Ruth, you get these 
ashes broomed out. Martin and Callie, 
you get right outside and put hand to 
hoe.” 


Slow as an old man’s dragging foot- 
steps, the July days went by. “Time 
seems empty as a dry gourd,” Callie 
thought wistfully one evening as she sat 
on the porch. Her hands, which once 
had caressed her book on a work-free 
evening, lay limp in her lap. Suddenly 
she lifted her head at the sound of a 
merry, whistled tune. An instant later a 
tall boy carrying a hip basket emerged 
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from the woods by the creek and swung 
through the gate. Callie ran to meet him. 

“Howdy, Tod. La, seems like years 
since you've been up this a-way: How 
do you like working at the highway gas 
station?” 

“T like it fine,” he smiled proudly. “It’s 
a powerful long walk every day to get 
there and back, but I pleasure in seeing 
furriners and watching cars go by. And 
the money I’m making!” 

“Tod’s rich,” broke in Martin, who was 
hovering near by. He poked at the news- 
paper-covered basket. “Maybe he’s 
brought something for us, Ruth.” 

Callie flushed with embarrassment, but 
Tod chuckled as he lowered the basket 
to the porch steps. “Howdy, Sam,” he 
nodded at the man who leaned back in 
. chair, slowly chewing tobacco. 

“Howdy,” Sam Stokes answered la- 
conically. 

“This load is for you all,” Tod said, 
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“but it didn’t cost me a penny.” With a 


proud gesture he ripped the paper from 
the basket. 

“Books! Oh, Tod!” Callie dropped to 
her knees on the steps. Reverently she 
stroked the covers. The children looked 
crestfallen, and their father spat dis- 
gustedly at a passing hog. But Tod's 
eyes were on Callie’s glowing face. 

“Wherever did you get them?” the gir] 
asked. 

Eagerly she listened as Tod explained 
that two women on a truck had stopped 
at the gas station. The truck was full of 
books that came from a library in Wind- 
sor Town. The women were happy to 
leave a person all the books he wished 
without any charge, and they'd call again 
in a month to exchange them for a new 
batch. 

“I knowed you'd rather have books in 
your head than fancy bonnets on top of 
it,” Tod said. “The book ladies asked me 






Illustrated by 
RICHARD BAUER 


what kind of things you liked to do, I 
allowed you like fussing ’round sick folks, 
next to reading, so they put in some tales 
about doctors and murses. They gave me 
some books you could read to the 
young’uns, too, like this one with pic- 
tures.” 

He handed a large, flat book to Ruth, 
but Martin snatched it. “Give it to me. 
I'm oldest.” 

“Leave go,” Ruth wailed. “Tod gave 
it to me.” 

“Put that book back in the basket,” 
their father shouted. “We had trouble 
enough with one book, let alone having 
all them around. Besides, Callie’s got no 
time to read. You can tote them right 
back, Tod. I won’t have a book in this 
house again.” 

Callie’s hands flew to her mouth to 
check a protest. She shook her head 
warningly at Tod, whose eyes gleam- 
ed angrily. (Continued on page 44) 
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“That deserted shed is no place for a bunch of 
girls,” Jim warned, but Kay turned a deaf ear 


I! What kept you?” 
Kay Allen was surprised to find Jim Willard waiting 


for her on the high-school steps. He had not walked 
home with her for several days, and she was suspicious that he 
had something special to say to her. 

As he took her books, she tried to guess from his expression 
what he had in mind. She had known Jim since they were 
toddlers, and felt that there were few secrets he could keep 
from her. She knew that many girls in Crestwood High envied 
her friendship with him, one of the acknowledged leaders of 
the school. But she thought of him only as an old friend who 
could be counted upon when she needed him. 

“Wow, it’s hot,” she exclaimed, as they turned down the 
street on which they both lived. “Who'd ever think it would 
be like this in April?” She shook back her dark curls and 
rubbed her forehead with a mussed handkerchief. 

Jim frowned, and Kay’s blue eyes lighted with a mischievous 
twinkle. “Girls of fifteen always carry a clean handkerchief 
and act like ladies on the street,” she said. “You're a fussy old 
woman, Jim.” 

“Skip it. Look here, Kay,” he went on after a pause, “you 
aren’t serious about using that shack out beyond the airport as 
a clubhouse for that Flight Club of yours, are you?” 

Kay stared at him, her lips set. So that was what he had on 
' his mind, She might have known it had something to do with 
the new clubroom, Only the week before she and Ronnie Ben- 
nett, a fellow member of the Flight Club and her best friend, 
had discovered a deserted tool shed left by the workers who 
had built the airport hangar. It was a shaky wooden structure 
in imminent danger of falling to pieces. But Kay had decided 
it was just right for a meeting place for the Flight Club, of 
which she was president. 

The floor was fairly firm except in one corner, the roof 
leaked only moderately, and it boasted two windows, The 
contractor had told them they might use it. Kay, Ronnie, and 
most of the fifteen members of the club had spent their spare 
time cleaning and repairing it. They had begged some ancient 
chairs and a table from various parents, and already it had as- 
sumed a livable appearance. The first meeting in the Flight 
Club’s new quarters was scheduled for tomorrow afternoon, 
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The whole enterprise was supposed to be a secret. Now Jim 
knew about it, and it was obvious that he did not approve. 

“Just who told you about the clubhouse?” she demanded 
hotly. “No, you needn’t bother to tell me. I know. It was 
Marty Crenshaw.” 

Jim looked uncomfortable, and Kay knew she had guessed 
the identity of the culprit. She made a mental resolve to have 
it out with Marty for betraying the club’s secret. It was just 
like her to tell Jim. Kay had known for some time that Marty 
took every opportunity to make Jim pay attention to her; Marty 
usually contested her decisions in the Flight Club; and in thei 
schoolwork they stood alternately at the head of the class. 

“Never mind who told me.” Jim spoke with such determina- 
tion that Kay forgot her anger and listened to him. “I don’t like 
the idea of a bunch of girls hanging around a place like that. 
The shack is. practically deserted, way out on the edge of town, 
and it’s no place for a—” 

“*_bunch of girls,” interrupted Kay coldly. “You said that 
before. I'd like to know why it’s not all right for the Flight 
Club? It’s not deserted, in the first place; there are houses not 
a block away, and the airport is right there.” 

Jim shook his head. “You’re quibbling, Kay, and you know 
it. The airport administration building is on the opposite side 
of the field, and those houses are at least two blocks away. 
Certainly not within calling distance.” 

“What of it?” Kay was definitely annoyed. “We fixed it up, 
and we're going to use it for a clubroom no matter what you 
say. I know why you're mad; it’s just because you and your 
friends didn’t find it first so you could use it. You just keep out 
of our business, Jim Willard, and you can tell Marty Crenshaw 
she’s an old sneak. Give me my books!” 

They had reached Kay’s front door, and she reached for her 
books. But Jim held on to them firmly. 

“No one I know would go near that shanty,” he said. “If 
you really want to know why I don’t think it’s safe, I'll tell you. 
I wasn’t going to, because I didn’t want to scare you. You 
know that Crestwood has had a siege of petty thieves and 
housebreakers, don’t you? You know about the stuff that’s been 
stolen from the lockers at school, don’t you? Why, I lost that—” 

Kay reached forward and snatched her books. “I’m not deaf, 
dumb, and blind,” she said furiously. “Of course I’ve heard 
about the things that have been stolen at school. It doesn’t 
scare me. No one’s going to take any of the old stuff we have 
in the shack, and you know it. You're just jealous because you 
can’t use the place yourself. Go tell it to Marty Crenshaw. 
She'll listen and think you’re wonderful.” 

With this final thrust she turned and dashed into the house. 
Jim had opened his mouth to answer, but he was too angry to 
find a suitable reply before he heard the door slam. He shook 
his head, and with a gesture that seemed to indicate he washed 
his hands of the whole matter, walked on to his own house. 

Kay was so annoyed and upset by her conversation with Jim 
that she could not concentrate on her homework that evening. 
She sat at the living-room table, alternately chewing her pencil 
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Illustrated by 


MAL THOMPSON 


ind making vicious stabs at an unoffending notebook. The 
Flight Club members had been sworn to secrecy about the new 
clubhouse and Marty had betrayed the secret—and to Jim, of 
ll people. Now he wanted it for his own gang 
that the Flight Club had found it first. 

Dr. Allen peered at her over the top of his newspaper, “Any 
thing wrong at school?” he asked 

Kay shook her head. She had not told her mothe: and father 
ibout the new clubroom, for deep down in her heart she had 
i feeling they would not approve of the Flight Club’s new 
tbode. It was rather far from the center of town, 
of her hot resentment toward Jim on this score, 
mother, in particular, would feel just as he did. 


and was jealous 


and in spite 
she knew her 
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A hand pulled away the box 
which covered her and 


then Kay heard a shout of alarm 


“It’s nothing,” she muttered. “Nothing I can’t handle my 
self,” she added under her breath, 

The next morning at school, when Kay was putting away 
her coat, she saw Marty watching her from behind her locker 
door, There were only a few girls in the room, for it was almost 
time for assembly, and Kay decided that this was an excellent 
opportunity to tell Marty Crenshaw what she thought of her. 
She turned toward her, but before she could speak, Marty 
burst out heatedly, “Can I help it if Jim likes to talk to me? 
You don’t think you've a copyright on him, do you? He wanted 
to know what I'd been doing with myself every afternoon this 
week and | told him. Everyone will know about the clubhouse 

(Continued on page 28) 
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LTHOUGH he could ride any horse 
on the ranch, Ken wanted a horse 
of his own. He wanted a colt to 

gentle, to raise, to love. And of all the 
thoroughbred colts, his choice was the 
one his father considered not worth 
raising. 

“My Friend Flicka” is more than an ap- 
pealing story of a boy’s love for a horse. 
It is an interesting study of the growth 
and development of an irresponsible, im- 
practical boy. The book became a best 
seller and embarked its author upon a 


Writing about horses was fun for Mary 
O’Hara, the wife of a Wyoming rancher 










career as novelist—but it was not the 
career she had chosen for herself. 

In 1939 Mary O’Hara Sture-Vasa, wife 
of a Wyoming rancher, felt that she was 
on the threshold of success in her chosen 
field of music composition. Quite a few 
of her piano compositions had been pub- 
lished under the name of Mary O’Hara 
since she came to the ranch to live. Some 
one of these days, she would write some 
really worth-while music, and then the 
dream of her life would be fulfilled: 

But music, and the work on the ranch 
—helping her husband with the horses, 
running a dairy and all the rest—were not 
enough to satisfy her. She wanted to 
write, too. Perhaps it was because she 
had written for so many years; she had 
really made a name for herself in Holly- 
wood as a scenario writer before she came 
to Wyoming. Writing had become a habit. 
But writing did not come easy. Unlike 
music, which was a pleasure, writing was 
hard work. 

One summer day, Mary O'Hara was 
working on a dramatic story. As usual, 
each page cost her a struggle. Characters 
and scenes became increasingly difficult 
to handle. 

At last she threw down the manuscript 
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in disgust. What was wrong, she won- 
dered, looking out over the lonely gran- 
deur of the Wyoming landscape. Writing 
should not be as hard as that. Surely 
good writing—a really fine story—should 
flow more easily. 

Perhaps that was the trouble. Perhaps 
she was telling the wrong story. Mary 
O'Hara thought about that. She remem- 
bered the sort of story she often told 
friends, a simple little tale about an ani- 
mal. That kind of thing always seemed 
to go over well; maybe that was what 
she should write, instead of this dramatic 
stuff which gave her so much trouble. 





You begged for more backstage 
journeys with the authors, so 
here we go again—this time 


to meet three modern favorites 
November, 1948 
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The word “animal!” naturally brought 
horses to mind. (One couldn’t live on a 
ranch like this, with a husband who 
raised thoroughbred _ horses, 
thinking in terms of colts and yearlings, 
fillies and geldings.) How about a story 
of a colt—perhaps a yearling with a wild 





February 13; the temperature 13 below! 
Yet what a lucky day for Kate Seredy 


strain which might be expected to cause 


trouble? She began to think over the 
colts they had raised. 

Soon a little filly, a composite of sev- 
eral horses she had known, became a 
real character in her mind. A favorite 
word of her Swedish-American husband 
came back to her, and the filly was 
named “Flicka.” Mary O'Hara snatched 
a pencil and began to make notes. 

But the colt should have an owner. 
And that owner ought to be a boy. Now 
what kind of a boy? Gradually a boy 
took shape in her imagination; a dreamy, 
impractical, irresponsible youngster. Mary 
©'Hara’s pencil raced across the page, 
bringing the boy Ken to life. Soon it 
dawned on her that, instead of making 
notes, she was writing a story, and it was 
flowing as easily and smoothly as she had 
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In her spruce-tree 
study, Mrs. Means 
at last started the 


**problem”’ story 


wanted it to. This writing was not work. 
It was fun! 

In a few days “My Friend Flicka,” a 
short story of some six thousand words, 
was finished. Mary O'Hara sent it to 
“Story Magazine,” and it was accepted 
and published. 

Then the editor of “Story” suggested 
that “My Friend Flicka” might be made 
into a novel; she put the author in touch 
with the J. B. Lippincott Company. 

Mary O’Hara worked for six months 
developing her short story about Ken and 
his filly into a novel. “My Friend Flicka” 
was published in book form in 1941, suc- 
cessful from the start. Soon it became 
a best seller. Another book about Ken 
and his horse was demanded, and then 
another. So Mary O'Hara, who dreamed 
of making a name for herself as a com- 
poser of music, carved for herself, in- 
stead, a career as an author. 

















“The Good Master” is a delightful 
story of a madcap girl. But it is more 
than that: it is an authentic picture of 
life on the plains of Hungary, a picture 
painted in colors as bold and vivid as 
the costumes worn by the Hungarian 
peasants. And it is the work of an 
artist who had painted with brushes all 
her life, but who had never before at- 
tempted to paint with words. 

It was the morning of February 13, in 
1934. To Kate Seredy it seemed that the 
depression was getting worse instead of 
better—though there were times like to- 
day when she thought her fortunes must 
have reached absolute zero, and any 
change must be an improvement. Twelve 
years before, she had arrived in New 
York from her native Budapest, an un- 
known artist with no knowledge of Eng- 
lish to help her in her attempts to find 
work. By the time she had mastered the 
language of her adopted country and 
convinced book publishers that she was 
an illustrator of real ability, the depres- 
sion hit the publishing business, and she 
was again out of work. It was enough to 
discourage anyone. 

But small, dark Kate Seredy was not 
discouraged. Something would turn up, 
she was sure. Today she was going to 
drive to New (Continued on page 47) 
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Professor Kaye is so befuddled at the thought of his 
proposal to Virginia Mayo that he doesn’t know what 
he’s doing! His learned colleagues (including Benny 
Goodman and Hugh Herbert) are immensely sympathetic 


In a huge jam session at the Totten Music Foundation, 
Danny plays a trick on some gangsters—and finds him- 
self sold on jazz. In the talented assembly above, you 
find Tommy Dorsey, Charlie Barnet, and Louis Armstrong 
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t's funny, it’s historic—a bouquet of the music 


you love, played by the giants of the jazz world! 


NCE upon a time there was a far kingdom, inhabited by 
strange, excitable folk. Its address was Out-of-This- 

World, but practical, mundane people sought it out in 

New York’s 52nd Street and Harlem; Basin Street in Memphis; 
and in the general vicinities of the Southside of Chicago; New 
Orleans; Kansas City; St. Louis. It was the Kingdom of Jazz. 

Today there’s available a fascinating travelogue of that 
kingdom. It’s called “A Song is Born’—a technicolor movie in 
which youll hear Dixieland, swing, sweet, blues, and boogie; 
and meet the greatest aggregation of big names in jazz that 
ever jammed together. You'll learn the difference between 
jump and jive, samba and swing, and even how a vousaroonie 
came to be a sideman suffering from hey-hey fever! 

Don’t think it was easy to make an authentic story about 
jazz. Gathering the musicians was just the beginning. Then 
came research for props—old instruments were called out otf 
hiding, exotic and archaic noisemakers were borrowed from 
museums and private collections. The result? The moldy, 
dusty atmosphere of the Totten Music Foundation where 
Danny Kaye and six old music professors are compiling a many- 
volumed music encyclopedia. Danny is the brain truster on folk 
music, and if it weren't for Buck and Bubbles, a couple of 
window washers, Danny would still believe that ragtime was 
the last word in American music. 

Scholar that he is, Danny determines to correct the omission 
and strides out the door, prepared to stay out till 9 p.m. if 
necessary, to see what this new music is! In the course of the 
evening he manages to get an earful of such samples as Mel 
Powell playing “Muskrat Ramble,” Barnet on “Redskin 
Rhumba,” Dorsey on “Sentimental,” and Goodman’s Sextet on 
“Stealing Apples.” Just to make sure he’s not dreaming, he jots 
down the basic figures of the strange new music and invites the 
musicians to a jazz seminar at the Totten Foundation to bring 
him up to date on the history of jazz. 

What he learns, of course, in the ensuing session, is that 
jazz was born around the turn of the century in the melodies 
improvised by the Southern Negroes as they worked, played, 
and prayed. But how comes it’s still here? What made it capa 
ble of transition from regional, close-to-the-soil “folk” music to 
commercially produced, mass-consumed “popular” music? 
First, it had a beat—an abandoned, relaxed beat that perfectly 
suited the freedom-loving nature of Americans. Next, it invited 
participation, and for a country with lots of energy, it encour- 
aged successive waves of new dances. But the crux of the ap- 
peal of jazz probably always lies in its improvisation. No rules, 
no traditions—just a friendly bunch of musicians seeing how fai 
off the beaten track they can play and still come home together. 

Of course Danny Kaye’s guests didn’t say all this. They 
rolled up their sleeves, and went to town on a few choruses of 
“Flvin’ Home” and “The Goldwyn Stomp” to demonstrate. In 
the end, Danny gets the laughs, the girl, and directs a jam 
session to the point where it really stops the show! As for you, 
you'll have a wonderful time and hear the music you love in 
“A Song is Born” when it comes your way. THE Enp 
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ALF the fun of going to a party 1s the getting ready. 

It’s almost as exciting as the invitation to the dance. 

And it’s definitely a perfect time to invite yourself to 
an extra special, luxurious “beauty spree”! You'll find it’s all 
fun—and think how flattering to your date to escort the smooth- 
ly groomed creature that emerges from your leisurely pre- 
party ritual. 

Let’s start the preparations for glamour at the top, with your 
hair. A shampoo, of course, is first in order—that three-for-one 
treatment that makes it soft, clean, and delicious smelling. If 
your hair is unruly immediately after washing, a shampoo one 
or two days before the party may be your best bet. Then, on 
the afternoon of the Big Evening, lie across your bed on your 
back with your head hanging over the edge, and brush, brush, 
brush until each hair is like a silken thread. Now set your hair 
in your favorite and most becoming style. Don’t experiment 
on this day with a new hairdo, and don’t wet it. Set the hair 
dry, for while you luxuriate in the warm tub, the curls will be 
steamed like so much velvet. 5 

Now for the bath—if it’s a bubble one, follow the directions 
on the package for best results. While the warm water is run- 
ning in the tub, massage a cleansing cream on your face. Then 
with a clean sweep of a tissue, wipe off the cream and old 
make-up and the day’s dirt. Tub still not filled? Get out your 
toothbrush and brush your teeth to gleaming whiteness. 
Swish a mouth wash (half a teaspoon of table salt dissolved in 
a glass of water is a refreshing recipe) around your mouth and 
force it between your teeth. And set a bottle of your favorite 
cologne in a bow] of ice for future reference. 

If you’re using a toilet cake soap, add a handful of baking 
soda or starch to the water before you hop into the tub. Be- 
sides being an excellent water softener, there’s nothing like the 
smooth feel it gives your skin. Then, just before you submerge, 
dip two pieces of absorbent cotton in icy-cold water and place 
them on your closed eyelids. It’s a pep-up trick for tired eyes, 
designed to make them bright and shiny again. Now lie back 
in the water (hair above the water line!) and relax under the 
soothing, sudsy cover for a five-minute water siesta. Then re- 
move the eye pads and sit up. With your washcloth, go over 
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by Lillian Thalenfeld 


Drawings by CLARE MeCANNA 


your face and whole body. Special spots like your hands, 
elbows, and back deserve a more intensive scrubbing with a 
brush. Finish off with a gradual cool rinse for an exhilarating 
sensation. The change between the warm and cool water 
makes you tingle from your head to your toes with a healthy 
pink glow. 

Scramble out of the tub onto the bath mat. Take a thick, 
rough towel and briskly rub your skin dry to stimulate the cir- 
culation. Dry yourself thoroughly, especially in the winter, to 
prevent chapping. When you're all dry, take the cologne out 
of the ice bowl and vigorously rub the icy fragrance on your 
arms, legs, and body. You'll be frisky as a colt after your 
cologne massage. For a cake-frosting finish, dust on talcum 
powder with a huge puff. (Continued on page 32) 

















by Elisworth Newcomb 


The moment she heard her father’s happy news, 
Joan realized how important it was that she 


make this one last effort to win Judy’s trust 


CONCLUSION 


LL set for the hanging?” Bill asked Joan on the eve of the 
art exhibit. He had spent the afternoon aboard one of 
the escort carriers tied up at the Air Station’s moorings, 

and it was late by the time he got back to Captain Andrews’ 
quarters. 

“Complete with chills and fever,” Joan told him. Now that 
the red-letter day was at hand she could scarcely wait to see 
her picture safely up on the gallery wall. Eyes sparkling, she 
tied a big white scarf under her chin and hurried off to get 
her painting. 

A second later Bill heard her startled voice. 
quick!” she called. 

He sprinted down the hall, to find Joan staring at the frame 
he had made. Wrappings had been torn away and it lay, 
empty, on the closet floor, The picture had disappeared. 

“Let’s flag Mrs. Mills,” he suggested after a stunned look. 
“Maybe she knows what's become of the painting.” 

“But she’s not here,” Joan wailed. “It’s her day off.” 

They searched the house, with Joan growing more frantic 
as they hunted. Finally she.dialed the number at which she 
could usually reach the dependable housekeeper. 

“Your portrait was there at noon,” Mrs. Mills stated positive- 
ly. “I saw it when I put the vacuum cleaner away. The Jewett 
children and Judy and Stevie were there for a few minutes. 
But surely they wouldn't take anything.” 

Joan’s voice was far from steady when she repeated the in- 
formation to Bill. 

“Who on earth could have done such a thing?” she moaned, 
after taking another look at the gaping and useless frame. 

Bill frowned. “You said yourself that Judy’s been much too 
good to be true lately. I'll bet my last dime that she’s respon- 
sible for this.” 

Joan retused to believe it. “But she couldn't have taken the 
picture away,” she objected. 

“That's what has me worried.” Bill looked distressed as he 
reluctantly hinted at the possibility that Judy might have de- 
stroyed the painting. 

“But what shall I do?” Joan asked, “If Judy had nothing to 
do with this, she’ll never forgive me for suspecting her, and 
perhaps Martha wouldn’t, either.” 

“There’s no but about it,” Bill insisted. “You'll have to talk 
to your father, I know Judy’s guilty. Look here.” He fumbled 
in his pocket, then held out a short length of ribbon which Joan 
recognized as one of the bows Judy wore on her hair. 

“I found it in the closet when you were talking to Mrs. 
Mills,” Bill told her. 

Tears stood in Joan’s eyes as she took the telltale bit of rib- 
bon from him. As Bill had pointed out, if there was the faintest 
chance that she might get the painting back in time for the 
show, she must try. She surely couldn't let all her work, her 
hopes, end like this. 
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Illustrated by 
ALAN HUGHES 


“Dads due about now,” she said wretchedly. Never in her 
life had she been so seething mad as she was at Judy. But the 
hurt cut deeper than the anger. To think that anyone could 
wish to spoil tomorrow for her—to ruin something that meant 
so much! 

She remembered her promise not to quarrel, but Judy had 
put an end for good and all to any thought that they might be 
friends. If this was a sample of what her dislike and jealousy 
could do, Martha and her father had better know it. No matter 
what happened, it was time for a showdown. 

Joan heard her father’s step on the walk, and with a despair- 
ing glance at Bill, rushed out to meet him. 

“Hi there, you two.” The captain sounded jubilant. “I've 
some real news for you. Martha and I have finally set the date. 
We're going to be married next week. Come along and help 
celebrate. The Chances are waiting in the car.” 

Joan felt the way she once had when a baseball hit her in 
the pit of the stomach. Here was the very news that an hour 
ago would have been so welcome. Now it only made her more 
miserable. She couldn't tell her father about Judy—not while 
his eyes were asking her to be happy with him. And with the 
art-gallery doors closing tonight, it would soon be too late. 
With an end-of-the-world feeling, she signaled Bill to say 
nothing about what had happened, and they both told hei 
father how glad they were about the wedding. 

“IT got some unexpected leave,” the captain explained as they 
drove to the hotel where they were to have dinner. 

“We're so glad you can be here, Bill,” Martha said cordially. 

Judy seemed thoroughly uncomfortable as Joan, wishing sh« 
could shake her, gave her a look that said volumes. 

Their parents, however, were much too pleased with the 
world to notice that anything was wrong—not even when Joan 
only pretended to eat and Judy, too, seemed to have lost her 
appetite. 

It was Martha who brought up the subject Joan most wanted 
to avoid. “I keep thinking about tomorrow,” she told Joan 
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gaily. “I can’t wait to see your painting, and I shan’t be one 
bit surprised if you win a prize.” 

“I'm betting on her.” Captain Andrews’ smile was proud. 
“Some day when she’s famous we'll all brag that we knew her 
when.” 

“Maybe she'll win a bicycle.” Stevie offered his idea of the 
ultimate in awards, brandishing a spoonful of dessert for em- 
phasis. . 

Joan could not join in the laughter. The happy talk, their 
hopes for her, were intolerable. She swallowed the lump in her 
throat, wondering if she hadn’t better tell them right now that 
her picture would not be in the show—that Judy had done this 
hateful thing to her, But at that moment Judy slid out of her 
chair, and, her face crimson, fairly ran out of the room. 

Worriedly murmuring an apology, Martha rushed after her. 

“I’m afraid the poor child’s ill.” Captain Andrews, too, left 
the table. 

“More likely her conscience is smarting,” Bill muttered, giv- 
ing Joan’s hand a sympathetic squeeze. 

Martha and the captain came hurriedly back. 

“Joan, dear,” Martha said, “I don’t know what it’s all about, 
but it’s you Judy wants. She’s terribly upset.” 

In the dressing room, Joan found a tearful Judy. But though 
sobs shook her, she turned challenging eyes on Joan. 

“Why don’t you tell on me?” she demanded. “You know I 
took your old picture. You thought Mom would be so proud 
of you tomorrow, But now she won't be. She'll be mad at me, 
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For a long moment Joan stared at the sodden 
mass of misery, and suddenly—in spite of 


her disappointment—she felt sorry for Judy 


but I don’t care. I—” Judy stopped, choked with fresh sobs. 

So her picture was ruined, Joan thought, knowing all at once 
that until this minute she had been clinging to the hope that 
it still might be safe. For a long moment she stared at the 
sodden mass of misery that was Judy, and suddenly, in spite 
of her bitter disappointment, she was sorry for her, Judy really 
believed that Joan was trying to take her place in her mother’s 
heart, and it must be just plain awful to be-so afraid for your- 
self; to be tormented by doubt and jealousy. Here was the 
very thing Joan had wished for: the chance to prove to Judy 
that she did not wish to hurt her. If ever she was to try to win 
Judy’s trust, this was the moment. But was she big enough to 
stand for Judy’s ruining her precious work—to let her get away 
with it? 

“I'm not going to tell on you, Judy.” Joan was amazed at 
her own resolve. “Martha and Dad will have to know my 
picture’s gone, of course, but they won't find out anything more 
from me, Not ever.” 

Judy gulped in surprise. Then she began to cry harder than 
ever. “I thought you’d jump at the chance to get me in 
trouble,” she wailed. “I thought you'd love having everyone 
know how horrid I could be.” She sounded as if Joan’s decision 
was even harder to take than the punishment she had expected. 

Joan touched her heaving shoulder. “I did mean to tell,” 
she said frankly. “I changed my mind.” 

The shock of finding her picture gone, the tension at dinner, 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Invitation to the — 


by Helen Gregutt 


Drawings by KELLY OECHSLI 


HE LIGHTS ARE LOW, the music 


is soft, and the violins pick up a 
hauntingly lovely refrain. Dancing 
in the dark is romance and rhythm—unless 
you're in the dark about dancing! And 
you're in the dark about dancing all right 
if you worry about which foot goes first, 
if you dance on your partner's toes instead 
of your own, and if each whirl around, 
you experiment with a different hold 
each more awkward than the one before. 
But dancing is fun. And there’s a dance 
for every mood. You can dream to a 
waltz, express the joy of life through 
jitterbugging, exercise gaily to a polka, be 
suavely sophisticated to a tango, rollick to 
a samba, or revel in the rhythm of a 
rumba, And that’s only the half of it 
Dancing does things for you too! What? 
First, dancing improves your posture, giv- 
ing you a carriage that lends distinction to 
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Want to waltz? Follow the easy diagram 
above—left footstep is white; right, 
black! The accent is on the first beat 
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the clothes you wear. Dancing increases 
your poise and lends grace to ‘your move- 
ments. It’s relaxing and good exercise 
and it brings you out of yourself. Result, 
you have a good time, and when that hap- 
pens, watch the effect on the stag line! 

You don’t have to get professional in- 
struction to be a good dancer and, with 
practice, anybody can learn to be 
If you can’t afford lessons or there isn't a 
dance studio nearby, you and your 
friends can get together and form your 
own class, or you can begin alone. If you 
can dance well alone, you can then dance 
even more easily with a partner. 

All set? To start out, you don’t even 


one, 





need music. Just you and a few feet oi 
oor. A mirror helps you to see how you 
logk. Now imagine yourself a partner and 
hold up your arms lightly, elbows at me- 
dium height. This will keep your arms 
from flopping heavily later on when you 
have a real partner. Keep your feet close 
together, toe out slightly, and rise to the 
balls of your feet. Take long, slow walk- 
ing steps in a forward direction around 
the room, reaching out from the hip down, 
and keeping always on your toes. As you 
step, try to lift your feet ever so slightly 
instead of sliding them along the floor, 
and practice rising up and down on your 
toes while you're walking around. Ex- 
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The basis of all waltz turns is the Box 
Step, made to left or right. Its a 
matter of tracing a square on the floor 


aggerate while you're practicing until all 
this becomes second nature. 

Now you're ready to try it backward. 
Arms still up? Let’s go then. Reach as 
far back as you can, bending the foot at 
the ankle so that the toes lead gracefully 
and your heels never touch the floor at all. 
This practice at stepping backward is im- 
portant because a girl dances backward 
most of the time. However, for the sake 
of clarity all the instructions and dia- 
grams given in this article are in the 
forward direction—the part most often 
taken by the leading partner. To dance 
backward, just reverse them, 

Start humming a slow tune to yourself 


und keep on walking forward and back- 
ward and around the room, and maybe 
you'd better re-read the last two para- 
graphs to make sure you're doing every- 
thing right! You can’t spend too much 
time on this walking, because it takes a 
lot of practice to train your mind and your 
muscles so that you keep on your toes, toe 
out, reach with your toes, and take long 
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steps from the hip down—all without 
watching your feet! 

And here you are ready to learn two 
basic steps that are perennial favorites: 
the fox trot and the waltz. First you want 
to learn to tell which is which when the 
music is playing. Sit next to your radio 
or your victrola and listen to dance music. 
Hear the bass drumbeats? In the fox trot 
there are two drumbeats, with the first 
accented. In a waltz, the drummer strikes 
in measures of three beats, but he strikes 
hardest on each first beat. 

You'll want to learn the routines slowly 
and thoroughly without music in the be- 
ginning. Let’s start with the fox trot. It’s 
typically American and it’s the foundation 
for most of the dances in style today. The 
two most important movements are: The 
Walking Step and the Side Step or 
Chassee. Start with your feet together, 
your heels touching and your toes slight- 
ly pointed out. Now walk forward natur- 
ally, giving a full second—or full count of 
one—to each step. Try it backward. 
That’s all there is to the Walking Step. 
For the side step, you start the same way 
with your feet together. Slowly step to 


the right and quickly bring your left foot _ 


up to the right foot, heels together again. 
Now practice the Walking Step and the 
Side Step in combination, going forward 
and backward and to the left and to the 
right. And always be sure that your feet 
are together before you make that step 
to the side! 

When you’ve mastered that, you can 
try the Walkaway. Feet together. Slowly 
step to the left with the left foot. Cross 
right foot in front of left, weight on left. 
Then, shifting weight to right, step to 
left again with left foot and quickly draw 
right foot up to left, heels together. This 
is often called the Conversation Step be- 
cause dancers frequently drop hands and 
do the step while talking leisurely, but 
better master it before you try conversing! 

Would you like to have this waltz? 
Step directly forward with your left foot. 
Step forward and to the right with your 
right foot, letting it pass close to your 
left foot on the way. Draw your left foot 
up to the right and then raise your right 
foot an inch from the floor. Step directly 
forward with the right foot. Step forward 
and to the left with the left foot, letting 
it pass close to your right foot on the 
way. Draw your right foot up to the left 
and raise your left foot an inch from the 
oor. Now just keep repeating. See how 
it falls easily into the three beats of the 
drum? Left, right, and together. And the 





accent on the first beat. The backward 
waltz steps are just the opposite of the 
forward waltz steps. Begin with your left 
foot and step directly backward. Step 
backward and to the right with your right 
foot but let it pass closely to your left 
foot on the way. Draw vour left foot 
(Continued on page 51) 
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For the Walking Step of the Fox Trot, 
start with feet together, then walk for- 
ward, giving each step full count of 
one. Don’t forget to try it backwards! 


For the Walkaway (also called the Con- 
versation Step) move left foot to left, 
then cross right foot over. Before tak- 
ing steps 3 & 4, shift weight to right 
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The cameo-like quality of Victorian days is captured in this 
Sandra Lee dress of iridescent striped taffeta. Note the 


soft rounded shoulder line. In teen sizes 10-16, about S15 
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A quaint taffeta dress by Petiteen with braid trimming and 
sleeves puffed at the elbow. Young-teen sizes 10-14, about $13 


weil 
—— 


Shimmering taffeta, rich velveteen, 


= 


You can buy these dresses at stores listed on page 5 


full rustling skirts, elegant braid 
Gail Berk combines a velveteen bodice with a soft full skirt 
trimming—your party dresses have of changeable striped taffeta. In teen sizes 10-16, about $20 


a delicate Victorian look this 


season, an air of well-mannered charm 


By Frances Koltun 


Photographs by William Benedict 
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Once Upon a Akay... 


Festive dances, proms, and gay formal parties—and you the belle of the ball! Imagine yourself 


whirling about in one of these enchanting new evening gowns—Imagine the rustling of the deli- 


cate full skirts as you dance—Imagine looking just as romantic and feminine as ever you dreamed 
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Starting from the left, a gown of billowing white marquisette with 
contrasting taffeta trim and back bustle. There’s a delicate fichu 
to cover your shoulders. It comes in teen sizes 10-16, about $30. 


Next right— glitter for the Young Teen. The ruffled marquisette 


skirt is topped off with a sparkling bodice of multicolored stones 


and can be worn on or off the shoulders. In young teen sizes 10-14, 
about $30. Both of these dresses are by Betty Lane and come with 
separate hoops. Buy them at Bonwit Teller, Philadelphia; 

man-Marcus, Dallas; and Woodward & Lothrop, Washington. 
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At the foot of the stairway, Andree-Seedman’s gown of rich spider- 
web-patterned taffeta. You'll love the bustle back with its small 
flower nestling in the folds. In teen sizes 10-16, about $20. And last 
—a shimmering taffeta gown to delight all Young Teens. The tiny 
double collar is demurely flattering and the bouffant skirt is corded 
at the hipline to make it stand out. By Betty Lane, young-teen sizes 
10-14, about $23. Both are at John Wanamaker, Philadelphia; and 
Woodward & Lothrop, Washington. 

—June Beckelman 
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These patterns, especially designed for readers 
of this magazine, may be purchased from The 
American Girl, Pattern Dept.. 155 East 44th 
Street, New York City 17. When ordering, en- 
close 25c for each pattern (sorry, no C.O.D.s) 
nie and state size. We pay postage. For handy, 

clip-out order blank, turn to page 47. 





0 
2» Please do not order patterns shown previous 
ie vA Rika: to April, 1947, as they are no longer available, 


Choose similar stvles in current issues. 
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1722 O370 


9305: Cut on the simplest of classic lines. this dress. with two 


pert bows at the waistline. is a natural for sehool or dates. Teen 





| sizes 12-18. In size 16. 5) yards of 39-inch material are required 
1850: Look your loveliest at winter parties in a dress with smart 
q boat neck. floating skirt. Pattern includes long and = short) versions. 
« Sizes 11-17. For size 13) formal. 6 yards 39-inch fabrie are needed 
‘ . 
’ 
4707: Here’s a date dress with bustley peplum. princess lines. tiny 
waist. and cutout neckline thats sure to catch compliments. For 
-izes 11-17. In size 13. you will need 3%, vards of 39-inch material 
1722: Another interesting dress for sizes 11-17. This one has a full 
shirt. and contrast of material above the scallops and pocket. Size 
13 ealls for 3%, yards of 39-inch fabric. plus '. yard contrasting 
93370: Is new: its smart: its easy to sew! Notice the flattering 
) details soft. gored skirt: cutout neckline: and comfortable sleeves. 
Sizes 11-17. 354 vards 39-inch material are needed for size 13° dress 
1w2u 
1828: Perfect for school is this becoming dress with crisp collar 
ind cuffs. deep center skirt pleat. huge hip pockets. For teen sizes 
10-16, size 12 requiring 3! yards 39-inch fabric. plus contrast 
—v . ve j= 
9418 The American Girl 25 
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by Judith Miller 


It's a wise hostess who learns the easy 
rules for cooking delicious egg dishes 


National Pickle Packers 





Creamed eggs with mushrooms make Eggs a la King- 
fit for a party! 


Poultry and Exe National Board 


To roll a French Omelet, use a wide spatula or two forks, 
Edges of omelet must first of all be carefully leosened 


Here, a chafing dish is used for serving 








MORE RECIPES 


Send for your twelfth AMERICAN GIRL Recipe File today! 
More egg recipes are what you will find in this loose-leaf 
illustrated folder. It's one of the series that you'll want to 
bind together for your very own AMERICAN GIRL Cook- 
book. (See page 53 for how to get it.) First, second, 
third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh folders are still available, so bring your collection 
up to date now. 

Send us 6c for each folder you want, and don’t forget 
to enclose a large, self-addressed, stamped envelope for 
every two folders you order. Please use the handy coupon 
on page 37. 








ET’S consider the egg. 
It is a neat, tidy little package of concentrated goodness 
and nutrition, It starts out brightly at breakfast, serves 
equally well at luncheon and supper, and is still going strong 
at the midnight snack. Invisibly it thickens, leavens, and en- 
riches other foods. It garnishes salads, puffs up soufHlés, tops 
pies. It turns up in main dishes, sandwiches, salads, desserts, 
and beverages. Truly, the egg is a versatile and wonderful 
food which should never suffer imperfect treatment! 

Actually, the skills involved in cooking eggs are simple, yet 
sometimes this simplicity can be misleading. Eggs do not need 
to be fussed over, vet to result in a delicate, tender, and 
attractively colored dish, they do need to be treated according 
to certain special rules. And here they are: 

Always use low temperatures, not only in egg dishes, but 
in all recipes—such as custards, fondues, soufllés—in) which 
eggs are an important ingredient. High temperatures toughen 
the white and cook the egg unevenly. 

Do not overcook! Overcooking also toughens the egg and 
makes it indigestible. Often it impairs the attractiveness of 
the egg and produces the greenish color sometimes seen in 
hard-cooked or scrambled eggs. 

Serve immediately. Since eggs continue to cook after they 
are removed from the heat, a delay may turn the most tender 
egg dish into a tough, unappetizing failure. Let the family 
wait for the breakfast eggs, rather than vice versa. 

A word about the care and storing of eggs: place them imme- 
diately in the refrigerator. The longer they stand at room 
temperature, the greater will be the deterioration. If eggs are 
dirty, wipe them with a clean cloth or rub stubborn spots 
lightly with a brush. They shouldn't be washed since water 
removes the airproof coating provided by nature to cover the 
porous shell. 

Now for a few basic recipes guaranteed to contribute to your 
reputation as a good cook. 


FRENCH OMELET 


3 eggs V2 teaspoon salt 
3 tablespoons milk or Ve teaspoon pepper 
water 1 tablespoon fat 


Add milk, salt, and pepper to eggs and beat with a fork to 
blend. Heat fat moderately hot in skillet) (approximately 6 
inches in diameter). When fat is hot enough to make a drop 
of water sizzle, pour in egg mixture. If the omelet is to be 
rolled in true French fashion (see below), the egg mixture 
should not be more than '” deep in skillet before cooking starts 
Reduce heat. As the mixture at the edges and center begins to 
cook, lift up the cooked portions with the fork tines so that 
the uncooked portions flow to the bottom. Tilt skillet as 
necessary to hasten flow of uncooked eggs. Avoid stirring and 
keep eggs as level as possible. When mixture no longer flows, 
allow to cook about | minute to brown bottom slightly. Total 
time for cooking is about 5 to 6 minutes. Roll and serve 
promptly on warm plate. TO ROLL: Carefully loosen edges 
with spatula. Fold the cooked omelet with two forks or spatula 
from the handle side of skillet to the opposite side. Take 
warmed serving plate in right hand. Grasp handle of skillet 
with left hand and place edge of plate and edge of skillet 
together. Tip omelet over into plate. Serves 2. 

CHEESE OMELET: Prepare French omelet. Just before roll- 


Ing, sprinkle with ' cup grated cheese. 


CRUNCHY OMELET: Saute cup soft bread crumbs in the 
butter or other fat until crisp and golden brown. Add egg 
mixture and proceed as for French omelet. 


PUFFY OMELET: This recipe is included in American 
Girt Recipe File No. 12. 
(Continued on page 36) 
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by Edith G. Neisser 
and 
Sora Barth Loeb 


Illustrated by JERRY CUMMINS 


“Ul 


Koco call 


HAT makes parents so misunderstanding? Mine never 
seem to remember that I’m not eight years old any 
more.” 

“IL get a lot of new ideas, but ’'m way ahead of my parents.” 

“They are too afraid of giving us responsibility.” 

“Mother always tries to manage for me.” 

“My parents think I am too young to know what I'm talking 
about when I try to discuss things with them.” 

Do you feel these are some of the chief causes of arguments 
between parents and daughters? But even when you feel thai 
“your parents are your greatest problem,” as one teen-ager put 
it, you probably realize that there are two sides to the story. 

Take a look at Mother’s side—and Father’s, too. It seems to 
them only a few weeks, instead of a good many years ago, that 
their high-school girl was pretty small and helpless, and that’s 
the way they are used to thinking of you. Looking out for 
you as a little girl has grown to be a habit, and it takes a 
while to get around to regarding you as a person with a life 
of your own. It takes a lot of adjusting on their part to grow 
trom the parents of yesterday’s small child to the parents of 
today’s teen-ager. 

You are beginning to wear your clothes with style; you are 
very much aware of the importance of good grooming; you are 
developing more poise in meeting and talking to people. Aren't 
you surprised at yourself sometimes? Well, it’s even more of a 
surprise to Mother and Father and the Amalgamated Aunts. 
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Perhaps it’s harder for Mother and Father nowadays than 
it was a generation or two ago, when the transition from little 
girl into young lady was more clearly marked. You and Mother 
have dressed pretty much alike—you’ve even borrowed each 
other's accessories perhaps—and that makes the frontier of 
adulthood harder to recognize. The change is more in the 
way you act than in your appearance, and it takes a while for 
them to get to know the new you. They have to discover your 
capacity for using good judgment, living up to your obligations, 
and meeting difficult situations resourcefully, 

So it comes down to this—you really have to teach your par- 
ents that they can afford to trust you. And actions, don’t for- 
get, speak louder than words. How do you know that you are 
an individual worth that trust? Let’s see if you can prove it to 
yourself, and then try to prove it to the rest of the family. 

First of all, let’s grant that most families are quite reasonable 
and can be sold such an idea. Marge’s friends noticed that 
when they called for her, her parents never went through the 
what-time-will-you-be-home?—Be-sure-to-be-careful routine. 

“You've certainly got them under control, Marge. 
you do it?” the crowd wanted to know. 

Marge only laughed and said it was a top-drawer secret. But 
actually she had worked hard to build up this kind of relation 
ship. It was because she usually talked things over with Mom 
and Dad, because she made opportunities for them to meet he: 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Thrilling New Fad 


NAME RING 


\ Your Name 
N__ Here! 


(Modernistic design, 
chromium finish) 


only $1.00 


Most Thrilling Unique Idea in Years! 


Your first name or initials or nickname in- 
scribed as the setting on a beautiful ring! 
Name stays clear and sharp for years and 
years. Withstands washing, rubbing, wear. A 
thrilling keepsake—a magnificent gift! Order 
yours today. Print name to be inscribed. 
SEND NO MONEY! Mail coupon today 

* with strip of paper 
for ring size. Pay postman only $1.00 plus few 
cents postage and tax on delivery. Your money 
back if not delighted. Order now! 


STEWART NAME RING CO., Dept. G-365 
616 Walnut St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Fetter eeeeceese eee ee eee 88882295 














§ STEWART NAME RING CO.. Dept, G-365 8 

§ 616 Wainut St., Cincinnati 2. Ohio ‘ 
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THE RAVE OF 
CALIFORNIA 


5498 


AUTHENTIC 
MOCCASINS 


Luxurious, soft suede cunningly hand-laced with 
snow-white real leather to upper of genuine 
unborn calf skin which retains nature's colors and 
the silken hair. For rugged street or sports weor! 
Harold's of Hollywood s renowned styling! Amazing 
value! You'd say $8.50! BUT—direct by mail— 
ently $4.98! Your choice of the season's preferred 
colors: GREEN, RED, GRAY, BROWN, BLACK. 
Sizes 3'/) to 10. State 2nd choice color 


FIT GUARANTEED! MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 
Order By Mail Now from Hollywood 
SEND NO MONEY! 


HAROLD'S OF HOLLYWOOD-Dept 
Box $£611, West Branch, Hollywood 46, Calif. 


Rush me my lovable Ponies 
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| 
Size Ist Choice Color__ 2nd Choice__. | 
| will pay postman $4.98, plus postage and | 
C.0.D. charges ] 
NAME_ - . 7 ] 
ADDRESS__ = | 
= | 


ee ee 
| Enclose money —Harold's will pay all postage. } 
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Kay Finds Wrong Clue 
(Continued from page 11) 


sooner or later, so there’s no reason for you 
to get in a twit.” 

Without giving Kay a chance to reply, 
she sailed out of the room. Kay could not 
found words to answer her, in any 
She stood by her locker, glaring after 
Marty, her thoughts in a whirl of angry con- 
Everyone else had left the 
before she recovered sufficiently to hang up 


have 
case. 
fusion. room 
her coat. 

“Better make sure it’s locked,” said a voice 
from behind her, as she slammed the metal 
door. 

She jumped and turned to see Tim, the 
janitor, looking in from the hall. He was 
new at school, recently hired to take the 
place of the surly old man who had been 
retired. Pleasant-faced and amiable, he had 
been welcomed by everyone as an improve- 
ment on the former janitor. 

“There’s been a lot of trouble 
things being stolen around here,” le 
now. “Got to keep those doors locked.” 

Kay nodded her thanks, made sure the 
door was tightly fastened, and hurried oft 
to assembly, her mind full of thoughts of 
Jim, Marty, and the new clubhouse. But as 


about 
said 


the day wore on, she forgot her annovance 
She never could remain depressed tor long 
and by three thirty, when she met Ronnie 
on the steps of the high school, she was her 
usual cheerful self. 

Ronnie, a placid young lady with light 
hair and a round face, greeted her with a 
jovlul note of excitement in her voice. “The 
others have gone on ahead. T knew you had 
to collect the chib notes and. stuff, so I 
waited. [Pim dving to get to the shack. Isn't 
it marvelous to have a meeting place of 
our own?” 

“Swell! 


It was a 


let's step on it.” 

good ten minutes’ walk to the 
deserted stretch of land near the airport. As 
Kay and Ronnie field toward the 
clubhouse, they saw the other 
on either side of 


Come on 


crossed. the 
membe rs 
standing in a double row 
the door, with their arms raised in’ salute 
“Welcome to the president!” they shouted 
in unison as Kay came near 
the first to 
Mandell. “Isn't. it 


“We waited so vou could be 
exclaimed Jane 
CXC iting?” 

Kav nodded 


py tears 


go ina 


her eves clouding with hap- 
that Martv was 
at her with the Perhaps Marty 
wasn't as bad as she'd thought, she decided, 
brushing her hand hastils 
Wishing she could 
think of a more appropriate inaugural speech 
On the threshold she turned and said grand- 
ly, “Welcome to the Flight Club's 


She saw even 


smiling rest. 
across her CVes, 


“Let's go.” she said, 


new 
home!” 

Amid a burst of exclamations the other 
members crowded in after her. Kav gave a 


sigh of satisfaction as she looked about at 
the tattered rug on the floor and the rickety 
chairs and table. No wonder Jim is jealous, 
she thought contentedly. 

“Close the door.” she said. “and for good- 
ness’ sake, Jane, don’t lean on the table. It'll 
collapse if you look at it.” 

The door slammed shut and a 
later Kay heard a startled exclamation from 
Ronnie. 

“What's the matter? What is it?” 
girls spoke at once, for they 
the alarm in Ronnie's voice. 


moment 


Several 
all recognized 


“Tt’s—it’s—look 
finger 


there!” Ronnie’s shaking 
indicated a scrap of soiled 
tacked against the inner side of the door. 

“What is it?” Kay tried to speak calml4 
but her voice quavered. She pushed throug * 
the crowd of girls, feeling that something 
decidedly unpleasant about to tak 
place. Those who had read what was writ 
ten on the paper were obviously upset and 
frightened. 

“You've fooled around here long enough 
Get out before five o'clock. This is a warn 
ing!” she read aloud. “Why, what in th 
world? Who could have written that?” Sh« 
tried to steady her voice, but the effort was 
a failure. Somehow those words, written iy 
heavy, illiterate letters with a black pencil 


was 


stabbed her with fear. Who could hav: 
written them? Did they mean what thes 
said? 

“It must be a joke,” she said weakly 
“Nothing but a—” But she did not finish 


her sentence. She was conscious of a hushed 
silence about her, that was broken a moment 
later by a rush of feet as the entire clib 
membership swept out the door. 

“Where are vou going?” she shouted. It 
was a useless question; she knew the answer 
The girls were deserting the shack in obedi 
cnee to the warning message. “Come back! 
she cried angrily. 

But Marty called an answer that served 
for all the girls. “Not on your life. That's 
no joke, and you know it.” 

A moment later everyone exc ept Ronni 
who still stood uncertainly in the doorway 
had disappeared over the fence bordering 
the field. Kay turned to Ronnie, feeling that 
they were the last: survivors of a sinking 
ship. Suddenly she snatched the paper from 
the door and crumpled it in her hand. 

“The rabbits,” she muttered. “What could 
anyone do to harm fifteen girls? It's just 
crazy. 

“Well, there aren’t fifteen girly now.” said 
Ronnie practically. “Let's get ourselves out 
of here.” 

Kay, who was quite prepared to face an 
unknown danger with a sizable group of 
cohorts, saw the logic of Ronnie’s observa- 
tion. She turned to collect the club papers 
feeling that there was no time to be lost. in 
obeying Ronnie’s advice. As she bent over 
the table a glint of brightness on the floor 
caught her eye and she leaned down to se 
what it was. Then she picked something 
from one of the wide cracks in the floor and 
stared at it with amazed disbelief. 

“What's that?” demanded Ronnie 

But Kav’s fist around the object 
she held. “Just something that tells me who 
wrote that note,” she answered grimly. “Ron- 
nie, Um staying here. 


( losed 


I promise you there's 
no danger and that message is just a joke 
joke. Will vou stay with me?” 
hesitated. Kay 
her torn between her loyalty and her very 
real 


a mean 

Roni could almost. se¢ 
sense of danger. “Tell me what vou 
found that makes you so brave all of a 
sudden.” 

As Kay shook her head, Ronnie blurted 
out, “Then T don’t dare stay.” 

“Well, run along,” Kay retorted) sharply 
“T don’t need you. T can handle this alone.” 

With a final backward glance, 
slipped out the door and raced across the 
field. 

Once she was alone, Kay smiled with a 
sort of grim pleasure as she looked at th 
object in her hand. It was the silver pen- 
knife she had given Jim the previous Christ 
mas. He must have dropped it when he 
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paper 
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tacked that note against the door. In her 


ing ind it was all the evidence necessary to 
ai convict him of the crude practical joke that 
Or. had so effectively ruined the shack as a 
uh; ieeting place for the Flight Club. He 
ig” »ped they would never dare come there 
mig 


5 again and that he could claim it for his 


tk own uses. 
rit She glanced at her watch. It was nearly 
und four thirty. Jim would in all probability 
come to the shack around five to see how 
gh his scheme had worked. Well, he would 
rn find one club member who had not been 
th fooled by his stupid trick. Perhaps it would 
aT be a good plan to hide and see what he 
vis @ was up to. Then she could come out and 
mL confront him with her accusation and 
cH recriminations. The pile of old cartons, 
AN which she and the girls had stacked in the 
hey corner to cover the place where the floor 
was almost rotted away, ought to make a 
kly good hiding place. 
Sti 
hed ER mind filled with all the things she 
evi would say to Jim, she slipped behind 
lub the heap of boxes, pulled the largest one 
over her, and settled herself comfortably. It 
It seemed an age before she heard the sound 
vel of footsteps. To her astonishment, she heard 
odi faint voices as well. Jim must have brought 
k! one of his friends with him. So much the 
better; it would do him good to have some- 
ved one hear what she thought of him. But a 
at's moment later her rising sense of triumph 
was crushed as effectively as though it had 
rile never existed. The voices were nearer now 
vill rough masculine voices—not at all like 
ring | Jim’s. 
that Kay felt that every bone in her body had 
cing ~~ melted to jelly, and if she had not been 
rom sitting already, she knew she would have 
fallen. With a mighty effort at control she 
vuld listened, with a horrified certainty that the 
just note warning had been no joke, but a terri- 
ble reality. 
said “Guess we scared the little fools away 
out okay,” a voice said with a chuckle. “Couldn’t 


have them messing around any more, with 


an what we got cached here.” 
The 


man’s laughed. “I 


companion saw 
rvit them scuttling out of here like scared rab- 
ETS bits while I was waiting for you. What 
tin | made you so late?” 
OVET | “Got something more. The kids leave 
Hoot | good stuff in their lockers, but I have to 
See | wait until they've cleared out.” 
hing Kay recognized the first voice then. It 
and belonged to Tim, the new janitor, the man 
they had all thought so pleasant and good- 
natured. So he was the one who had been 
vjicect ™ — stealing from the locker rooms. She knew 
who ow that it was -he who had dropped the 
Ron- penknife, which he must have stolen from 
ere’s Jim’s locker, on the floor of the shack. She 
iok« remembered vaguely that Jim had tried to 
. tell her he had lost something when he first 
een warned her against the shack, but she had 
Very ot listened. Her fingers tightened around 
vou | the little knife and she closed her eyes. If 
af 2 only they would go away, so she could 
} escape! If her knees did not feel so weak 
irted she might be tempted to make a dash for 
| freedom now. But the janitor’s next words 
rply drove the last vestige of courage from her, 
sags leaving her utterly powerless to think or act. 
aes “Clear the boxes away,” he ordered, “and 
th ell hide this stuff under the floor with 
the rest of what we got there. Got to get 
th rid of it in a day or so, or we'll be out of 
+ the dough.” 
pen- | Kay heard the scrape of footsteps coming 
dial , (Continued on page 32) 
ny he 
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GIRL SCOUT CARDI- 

GAN AND SLEEVELESS 
SWEATERS. WEAR ’EM 
TOGETHER OR SEPARATELY. 





Made of fine quality 100% virgin 
worsted wool. Rich spruce green 
with basted insignia. 8-243 cardi- 
gan, sizes 10-20, $5.25, 8-249 sleeve- 
less, sizes 10-20, $3.50. 
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Available at Girl Scout Departments or send 
mail order with remittance to Girl Scouts, 
National Equipment Service 

155 E. 44th Street 
New York 17, N.Y. 


1307 Washington Ave. 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 


245 Mission Street 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 


THE LION KNITTING MILLS CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 




























Christm? — I 


. and the pérfect 
“Christmas Sur- 
prises’’ for Mom 
and Dad are to be 
found in the 


WOODEN TRAY KIT 


It’s a snap to de- 
sign and paint this 
lovely wooden tray 
for Mom and neat 
letter holder for 
Dad. Kit Contains: Wooden Tray, Letter Hold- 
er, package of six easy-to-use Stixon Stencils, 
brush, 6 jars of paint & sandpaper. 

Order #AG-100 only $2.50 postpaid 


STIXON STENCILS 
Do professional looking painting on Textiles 
(refer to page 31), Glass or Metal with the aid 
of Stixon Stencils. Use them over and over 
again. Package of six assorted designs . . . 
Order #AG-101 only 85¢ postpaid 
FOUNTAIN PEN DESK SET 
This smooth writing 
desk set is a honey of 
a gift for office, school 
or home. The crystal 
clear Plexiglas base can 
be readily adapted to 
many decorative ideas. 
It's easy to assemble. 
Kit complete, includ- 
ing pen, 
Order ZAG-5081— 
only $1.98 postpaid 


Your OFFICIAL 
GIRL SCOUT CRAFT DISTRIBUTOR 


Piisianices Handicrafts MA co. inc 


45-49 SO. HARRISON ST., EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


RETAIL STORES 
12 EAST 41ST STREET 54 SO. HARRISON ST. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. EAST ORANGE, N. J. 





























Crusade for your smartness. 
Wear anywhere, outdoors or indoors 
with bouncing crepe soles. Suede, black, 
green, brown, taffy tan. Sizes 3 to 9. 


$398 


Fifth ott Model 


Also available at Mary Lewis, 746 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 


IF NOT SATISFIED, RETURN WITHIN 10 DAYS 7 
FIFTH AVENUE MODEL: Dept. AGI! 
509 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me_____prs. Joan of Arc @ $3.98 ea 
WE PAY POSTAGE except on C.0.D 
Regular Shoe Size 











Color. === 2nd Color Choice 
Nome 

Addres 

City lone State. 





0) Cash, Check. M.O 0D C.0.0 


CD Send fer free entry blenk in Fifth Avenve Medel 
Contest! Become @ fameus medel! 
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Tic, Tac, Toe—wonderful 
little lapel pins. 

They're pairs of hand- 
enameled dogs, bunnies, 

or ducks, come in 

either gold or silver finish, 
and each pair costs 

$1.00, plus 20% Federal 

tax. At Saks—34th Street, {) 
New York City 


Cutter set. 





Gifts for Early 
Shoppers — And 
All Under 83.00 


Kitchen glamour for Mother 
—a plastic apron and 
cuffs with a heart-shaped 
potholder to match. 
Rose or green, $2.95 

at Crane’s, 419 E. 57th 
St., New York City 22 













For all young cooks—the Blondie Cookie 
All the comic-strip characters included. 
$1.00 at Abraham & Straus, wae New York 


needlepoint compact—all 

| to make! Package contains 
stamped backing, yarn, and 
compact ready for inserting finished 
needlepoint. $2.98 at 

Gimbels, New York City 
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Please order items from stores 
and mention The American Girl 


Smart gold plastic evening 
bag containing a small 
hairbrush and folding 
comb. It’s $1.50 at R. H. 
Carlson Co., Mount 
Vernon, New York 





















If Father loves 
to read in bed, this 
clever Clip-on Lamp 
will light the way without 
disturbing Mother. And 
you can buy it for only $2.00 
at M. C. Flynn, 43 E. 59th St., 
New York City 22 


By JONNI BURKE 


Drawings by LISL WEIL 


Copper etchings are fun to 
make cnd wonderful to receive. 
This Copper Tooling Kit has. 
everything needed to make 
two plaques and cover a 
cigarette box. $2.00 at 
American Handicrafts, 
45-49 §S. Harrison St., 

East Orange, New Jersey 


Phas 


Paint your own designs on scarves, 


hankies, blouses, or luncheon 
sets. The Marco Textile Paint 
Kit contains enough 


material for 25 projects. 
$2.25 at American Handi- 
crafts, 45-49 S. Harrison St., 
East Orange, New Jersey 


The American Girl 
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” BRASSIERE by 


Maiden Foun ) 
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* REG. U.8. PAT. OFF 





“Allegro” gives average bosoms exquisite 
uplift and beautifully rounded lines. 
Bandeau, Tearose or White Broadcloth, 
$1.50; with 2-inch band, as illustrated, 
in Tearose or White Broadcloth, $2.00; 
in Tearose, White or Black Satin, $2.50. 


GARTER BELTS by Maiden 
Form are also skillfully designed aN 
and beautifully made. Style shown, { 


Tearose, Ice Blue or 
White Satin, $1.50. 


**There is a Maiden Form 
® for Every Type of Figure!” 


© 1948 mre co. 
Send for free Style Folder: Maiden Form 
Brassiere Company, Inc., New York 16, N. Y. 








Gorse L Jewelry ON ar Hone 
ELL yneh iti. “eeitace 
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~ KIT ONLY 


MARINE SUNBURST 
Brooch & Earrings 
Now it’s Shellcraft jewelry for fashionable 
women. Using beautifully formed shells from 
the South Seas. You can make flattering brooch 
and earring sets. 

It’s easy—fun—quick—profitable! Although 

you might pay over $7.50 for the finished set, 
our complete kit (with dainty pink and white 
shells) easy directions is yours for the unbeliev- 
ably low price of only 89c. (Only tool needed is 
tweezers and cement—35c extra.) Profitable 
Hobby—make from 400% to 800% profit 
Suggestions with first order. 
SEND NO MONEY 
Just mail name and address 
on penny postcard. On 
arrival pay postman 8&89c 
plus C.O.D. postage. Save 
money! Send cash, we pay 
postage. Your money back 
if not delighted 


HOUSE OF HOBBIES, Dept. 238-P, Box 238-P, Evanston, Ill. 


NAME —100 for 60c 
TAPES 


OTHER DESIGNS—— 
Bachelor Button 65c 
Floral Crescent... 90c 
All three kits, plus 
tweezers & cement 


ONLY $2.49 











your name printed on wash 
proof tape in black ink, for 
amp, school and travel. 
WM. HAUSNER 
791-6th Ave., New York (1), N.Y. 
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Regular 
84 character 
keyboard same as on 
big office machines 


$ 


1. TOUCH SELECTOR 
2. VARIABLE LINE SPACER 3. FLOAT- 
ING SHIFT 4, ONE STROKE RIBBON 
REVERSE 5. TYPEBAR SPEED BOOSTER 


Ask dealer for demonstration 


Smith-Corona 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 








Holywood s “BED 
~ ROOMERS” 


Direct to you 
by mail een 








SMARTNESS IN THISTLE-DOWN... 
DESIGNED FOR HOLLYWOOD STARS. 


The enchanted feet of Filmcom's Princesses luxuriate in 
the gossomer-look of these chi-chi ‘Bed Roomers Bunny 
Rabbitskin uppers in tempting Bon Bon Colors, on gold 
edged soles, with shirred elastic heel strap. Never wil! 
your feet look so smal! and dainty! Harold's of Hollywood 
famous designing works magic! You'd expect to poy at 
leost $6.95—but direct by ma:!—they re only $2.98! Choice 
of new Bon Bon Shodes: PINK, BLUE, RED, WHITE, BLACK. 
Sizes 3) to 9. State 2nd choice color 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 

Order By Mail Now from Hollywood 
SEND NO MONEY! 


HAROLD'S OF HOLLYWOOD - Dept. 301 















| West Branch, Hollywood 46, Calif | 

| Rush me my lovable Bed Roomers | 
Size Ist Choice Color__.__?nd Choice 

| 1 will pay postman $2.98, plus postage and | 

| €.0.0. charges | 

| NAME — | 

| , , SS | 
CITY eee 

| STATE sata intitle tiem | 

| Enclose money —Harold’s will pay all postage | 


eo 
No 


Kay Finds Wrong Clue 
(Continued from page 29) 


toward her corner and opened her lips in an 
invcluntary scream. But no sound came. A 
hand pulled at the box which covered her 
and a gray mist settled over her, a mist 
through which she heard a sudden shout of 
alarm, a scuffle of feet, and a deep voice 
issuing a command “Hands up!” in a tone 
of authority. During the next few seconds 
Kay huddled where she was, wondering 
whether a new disaster hung over her or 
whether she could believe the evidence of 
her own ears. The confusion lasted only a 
minute, then a strange quiet boomed against 
her eardrums. 

A new voice broke the silence. “Kay!” it 
called. “Kay, are you here?” It was Jim’s 
voice. 

Kay opened her mouth again, but this 
time the joy and relief gave her voice an 
extraordinary power. “Jim!” she screamed. 
“Jim, here I am!” A moment later she felt 
Jim’s arms lifting her to her feet. Forgetting 
everything but her delight at his presence, 
she clung to him, weeping bitterly. 

“Take it easy,” Jim, patting her 
shoulder. “You're The cops 
both of them.” 

Kay glanced at the two policemen who 
stood near the door, with the janitor and 
his shabby companion securely handcuffed. 
“I thought you wrote that note.” she whis- 
pered to Jim. “I found your knife and I 
thought—" 

“I tried to tell you my knife had been 


said 


okay. 


have 


stolen,” said Jim sternly. “The cops have 
been looking for these fellows for a long 
time. They're the ones who stole all the 


stuff at school.” 

Kay tried to look at Tim and his accom- 
plice, but her eyes fell to the ground. “It’s 
all under the floor behind those boxes,” she 
said in a low voice. 

“We'll take care of it, miss,” said one of 
the officers. “You run along.” 

She and Jim slipped out the door and 
started across the field. Kay tried to think 
of something to say, but her thoughts were 
still in confusion. “Jim, you saved my life 
and [ll never forget it,” she told him solemn- 
ly at last. “How on earth did you know 
I was here?” 

“Ronnie came to the house and told me 
where you were. She said something about 
a warning note and I knew it was no joke. 
I called the police and they came with me. 
They've been following any tip that might 
catch those I hope you believe me 
now. That shack is no place for a—” 

““bunch of girls to hang out,” finished 
Kay, trying to smile. “Honest, Jim, I'm sorry 
I was so stubborn.” 

THE END 


guys 


In the Looking Glass 
(Continued from page 15) 


under your arms 
to preserve your bath-fresh sweetness. If 
you have more than a slight fuzz of under- 
arm hair, a small safety razor, in a gay color, 
is a nice gadget to own. Ever so gently 
shave off the hair, but be careful—shaving 
too closely may cause irritation of the skin. 

Slip into your warm robe for the next 


Now pat a deodorant 





pre-party caper, a pedicure. Trim your toe- 
nails straight across, filing those ragged 
edges that spell ruin for filmy nylons. Clean 
under the nails and around the cuticle with 
an orange stick. Dab some hand cream or 
lotion on your toes, the rough spots on your 
heels and ankles, and your legs, right up 
to the knees. Massage until the cream has 
disappeared into your skin. Your feet will 
be floating on air! 

Next high jinks is the manicure. If you 
use polish, every speck of old lacquer must 
first be removed. Taper and smooth your 
nails with an emery board, and use an 
orange stick to clean under your nails and 
loosen the dead cuticle. Many of the best- 
groomed hands have nails shined to a high 
luster with only a buffer, but if you prefer 
to go in for polish, choose a soft, becoming 
shade and apply it carefully in two thin 
coats, halting all further operations until it 
has completely dried. Remember to pamper 
your roughened hands and elbows with a 
gentle kneading of hand cream, too. 


LITTLE foresight will save you the agony 
; of suddenly realizing now that you have 
nothing to wear, because the slippers that 
match your dress need new lifts and you 
can't find one glove button. You will have 
double-checked detail several days 
before the party, making sure your dress is 
absolutely spotless and unwrinkled, your 
best stockings run-free, your undies fresh 
and clean, and all your harmonizing acces- 
sories in apple-pie order. Then, just be- 


every 


fore you step into your polished shoes, 
sprinkle a little deodorant powder into 
them if your feet perspire. Slide on your 


dress, and then tie your make-up cape—or a 
large scarf—around your shoulders to pro- 
tect your dress while you put on the finish- 
ing touches. 

Your curls are now unfurled. To remove 
the bobby pins from the curls, use the flat 
of your thumb to spread the pin, thus 
saving your nail polish. Brush your glossy 
curls into a pretty frame for your face, 
which is the next object on the list for your 
attention, 

If you use make-up, there is only one 
trick in applying it to your face, and that’s 
to make it look as unlike make-up and as 
nearly like you as possible. Just 
powder to take off the shine from the 
natural, polished look of freshly washed 
skin. And just enough lipstick to make an 
accent. 

With a magnifying mirror and a lipbrush, 
it’s a fairly easy job to apply lipstick evenly 
Keep a steady hand as you outline the natu 
ral contour of your upper and lower lips 
right out to the corners—and then fill in the 
outline with long, smooth swoops of your 
lipbrush. Now blot the excess lipstick with 
a tissue, dust a little powder over your lips 
reapply the lipstick and blot again. Your 
lipstick is on to stay! 

Brush the powder from your eyebrows 
with an upward and outward stroke. A tiny 
touch of vaseline to your eyelashes will give 
your eyes that dewy look. 

The final step is a faint whisper of per- 
fume, in the same exquisite scent as your 
cologne, dabbed behind your ears, at the 
nape of your neck, and in the creoks of 
your elbows. 


enough 


One last reassuring glance in your looking 
glass winds up the beauty frolic, and you're 
all ready for the doorbell—poised, relaxed, 
and certain of a lovely evening. 

THE END 
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Parents Can Be Fun 
(Continued from page 27) 


friends, listened to what they had to say, and 
showed increasing self-control around the 
house that they didn’t pull an F.B.I. act 
every time she went out the door. 

Self-control is another sign of being grown 
up. When you were two you probably 
hurled a block at any playmate who tried to 
push you around—figuratively or literally. 
Some people never outgrow hurling, even 
though they substitute words for blocks or 
mud, Are you too quick on the trigger with 
a sarcastic answer? A shappys comeback has 
its place, but if the snappy comeback is 
aimed at the other ftellow’s weakest spot it 
doesn't make for popularity. 

Controlling your temper is an important 
part of self-control; being able to stick with 
your resolves is another. If you have five 
tough geometry problems to do and your 
best friend—or someone you'd like tor a best 
friend—calls up, can vou cut the conversa- 
tion short and settle down to work again 
reasonably promptly? Can you say no to a 
new charm for your bracelet when your al- 
lowance is down to the point where it will 
just take care of carfare for the rest of the 
month? 

You may be surprised, as Janet was, to 
find what dividends this kind of trustworthi- 
ness pays. When she received a bid for a 
week end—complete with basketball game 
and prom—in a near-by town, Janet thought 
she was going to be in for a tough argument, 
It was the week end just before her own 
final exams, and it might be hard to convince 
Mother and Father that she could swing 
both the visit and the irregular verbs. But 
Janct’s father tcok a long pull on his pipe 
and then, with a twinkle in his eye, said, “If 
you say you can handle your finals and the 
trip too, TH bet my bottom dollar vou will. 
I wouldn’t bank on some girls, but we know 
you're a woman of your word.” 


JOU may have noticed that your seven 
Y year old brother is always being gypped. 
According to him, nobody gives him a break. 
Well, that’s about the seven-vear lev cl—he 
picks up his marbles and runs home when 
things don’t go right. But is it yours? Can 
you take a disappointment without feeling 
sorry for yourself—at least not for more than 
an hour or two? Do you make a real eflort 
not to blame someone else whom vou think 
has it in for vou when things don't turn out 
your way? If you do, the grownups are 
much more apt to meet you halfway and 
vive you the benefit of the doubt, too. 

\ fair degree of self-control and the 
ibility to take small setbacks without fe cling 
the world is against you are marks of the 
person well along the way toward being 
emotionally grown up. There is) another 
signpost that is harder to recognize, for you 
have to be able to see through your own de- 
tenses to spot it. Ev ervone at) times dlis- 
irees with her own family and the way 
they do things. If they serve the salad on a 
separate plate, it’s “Why does everything 
ave to be so stiff and formal in this house?” 
If they don’t have a separate plate for the 
salad, it’s “Everything's so sloppy here. Why 
an't we have things nice, like other people?” 

Recognize the line of thought? But come 
lean now, do you object just because it’s 
the family’s way? Do vow honestly like the 

(Continued on page 55) 


The American Girl 


Are you in the know ? 





When giving a party, which is important ? 


0 Fancy refreshments () Banishing the family () Keeping the guests busy 


Good hostessing doesn’t take caterer’s chow 
... or sheoing Mom to the movies. Plan 
the doings. Have records handy. Provide 
the “props” for games. At Christmas, let 
your guests trim the tree; anything to keep 


them busy. And should your calendar sud- * 





If your back’s blemished, 
what's best ? 


0 A white hanky 
0 A rain check 
0 A stole 


Stoles are high fashion . .. not meant for 
hiding hiekevs! And vou ean’t “un-date” 
at zero hour. Te cover back break-outs, 
start davs ahead with antiseptic —plus white 
hanky, pinned to shoulderstraps. Worn 
beneath school dresses, the medicated “goo” 
works while vou grind! Never fret about 
how to conceal “certain”? outlines. Kotex 
and these flat pressed ends prevent outlines; 
protect you from the slightest whisper! 
Choose Regular, Junior or Super Kotex. 





denly betray vou, turn to Kotex, for com- 
fort. For softness that holds its shape. Be 
carefree with the new Kotex — made to stay 
soft while vou wear it. And the bend-as-you- 
please freedom that’s yours with the new 
Kotex Sanitary Belt. Adjustable; all-elastic! 





What's the jinx in this 
jalopy ? 
(1 The cuddle couple 
( The boogie blast 


00 Four's a crowd 


Joy ride? Uh-uh. For here, say safety ex- 
perts, are the makings of a crash landing! 
(See all three answers above.) First, the 
car's crowded: bad for careful driving. The 
raucous musie adds more distraction. Any- 
way, how can a highway romeo heep his 
mind on the road? Sharp gals take no risks. 
Even of problem-day accidents. And that’s 
why they choose Kotex hecause the 
exclusive safety center of Kotex means 


extra protection. Extra confidence! 


More women choose KOTEX™ 
than all other sanitary napkins 


3 ABSORBENCIES: REGULAR, JUNIOR, SUPER 
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NEAT, NIFTY AND 
Gleaming new G 
ter-Dome” 
Shockproof ! Ne 
New Motorcycle 


age, trips, “right 


NOTE To m 
new Golden 


STEWART-WARNERS NEW 


GOLDEN METEOR’ 
BIKE SPEEDOMETER 


NEW ALL THRU 
olden-Plastic “Blis- 
Case, Weatherproof! 

ver needs oiling! 
“type gear assembly! 
Clocks speed, mile. 
On the nose.” 


Y BIKE! 


OMS AND DA 
Meteor isa gift _ 


€ prepaid. 


x if delivery is made in Illinois. 


Bike Speedometers 
STEWART-WARNER 





Window on the Sea 


(Continued from page 17) 


and the scene with Judy had left her tired 
to her bones. More than anything, now, she 
wanted to turn her back on the whole mis- 
erable business. If only she could walk 
along the beach until the clean wind and 
the sound of the sea swept her mind clear. 
But Judy was still weeping and now, shyly, 
she reached for Joan’s hand. 

“T never believed it when you said you 
liked me.” she burst out again. “I thought 
you were just being high-hat when you 
wouldn't fight back. Now 1 Was 
true.” Her tone im- 
plied that any friend- 


guess it 





this is a real victory for you, and we're 
proud as proud.” 

“Nice going, Red,” Bill exulted. 

All at once Joan was surrounded by 
friends, and even Mr. Talbott shed some of 
his austerity when several of the judges 
congratulated her. Judy, too, shy and em- 
barrassed, said she was glad about the award. 
Joan knew it hadn’t been easy for her to 
come today, and she appreciated it. She 
decided then and there that the picture 
would be her wedding present to Martha 
and her father, for it had been the means 
of straightening things out between Judy 
and herself so that at last they could all be 
happy together. And if Judy should ever 
again get the idea that Joan was against 

her, perhaps the por- 
trait would remind 





liness Joan had felt 
was in the past; that ° 
now she certainly 
did not hope to be 
forgiven. 

Long ago, Joan 
had made up_ her 
mind that it would 
take something real- 
ly big to 
Judy of her good 
will, and now that 
that something had 
happened, she had 


convince 


to admit the good 
will was a trifle 
shaky. It was one 


thing to keep all this 
a secret, but quite 





What kind of a tomorrow is there for 
Elena, trapped in the drudgery and bore- 
dom of a sleepy New Mexican village? 
How can she hold her own against the 
beautiful Anglo girls her friend, Natan, is 
meeting in gay and glamorous Pueblo? It 
takes a good deal of living before Elena 
learns the answers in 


Elena Finds Tomorrow she felt 


A new serial by 
Florence Crannell Means had had 


BEGINNING IN DECEMBER | 


her she was wrong. 
“How does it feel 
to be a celebrity?” 
Phyl teased, when 
she could elbow her 
way up to Joan. 
“Ask me that in 
ten vears and maybe 
—just maybe—I'll 
know the answer,” 
Joan said. Good as 
about the 
outcome of the 
show, any ideas she 
that the 
career 
wasn't long and up- 
had vanished. 
When her portrait 


road to a 








another to like Judy 
again. 

“Let’s not talk about it any more tonight,” 
she urged. “Come on, wash your face and 
we'll go back to the table. They'll be won- 
dering about us.” 

Judy dabbed at her eves, then sat up 
very straight. “I'm going to tell Mother and 
Captain Andrews the whole thing, myself,” 
she said resolutely. “Then, if we hurry, we 
can get your painting to the show in time 
to hang it up tonight.” 

It was Joan’s turn to be amazed. “What 
are you talking about?” she asked. “Didn't 
you smash the picture, or anything?” 

“Oh, no!” Judy sounded genuinely horri- 
fied at the idea. “I just took it out of the 
closet when Mrs. Jewett sent me in to see 
if the boys were bothering Mrs. Mills. It's 
locked up in the captain’s sea chest, and I 
know it’s safe because [ve got the key!” 

At the gallery next day, Joan was thank- 
ful to have Bill beside her as they walked 
between the paintings. After its 
last-minute night before. her 
picture had been given a place at the far 
end of the softly lighted room and, her 
knees already wobbly, she was definitely in 
no hurry to reach it. Long before she came 
to it, however, she knew that she had not 
won a prize. A striking still life had been 
given first place; someone else’s portrait was 


rows of 


rescuc the 


second; and a dramatic seascape was third. 

“Martha and Dad will be so disappointed,” 
she whispered to Bill. But there was her 
father, with Martha and Judy 
looking anvthing but crestfallen as he stood 
in front of Joan's painting. Martha’s eyes, 
too, shone when she greeted Joan and Bill. 
Then she gestured triumphantly to the small 


beside him, 


placard tacked below Joan's canvas. “Honor- 
able Mention” it read! 
“Mr. Talbott says there are only two other 


“Mentions, ” Mrs. Chance announced. “Joan, 


had first been ac- 
cepted she had come 
close to feeling smug, She knew now that a 
prize would have made her downright com- 
placent. The Honorable Mention had left 
her only hopeful and determined. 


O THINGS always happen in threes?” 

Joan asked Bill a day or two later. First 
there had been the thrill of his arrival, then 
the show, and minute was 
crowded with the preparations for the wed- 
ding. 


now every 


Martha and the captain were to be mar- 
ried very quictly at the Chances’ small home 
in Coronado. Joan and Judy were to be 
bridesmaids, and there had been whirlwind 
shopping trips for new hats, and 
sandals. Clothes, though, weren't the only 
problem, for the Chances had to decide 
which of their belongings to take with them 
to North Island and which to leave behind 


suits, 


for the Navy couple who had rented 
Martha’s house. 

“LT think we'll have to hire a fleet of 
trucks,” Martha laughed as she sorted and 


packed and made lists. 

At the Andrews’ quarters, too, there was 
a pleasant hum of activity. Her kind heart 
touched by the romantic turn of events, 
Mrs. Mills regroomed the always neat house, 
and even made a cushion for Stevie’s dog, 
Cricket. Joan and Phyl helped address 
wedding announcements, and Bill obligingls 
ran errands for Mrs. Jewett, who was tak- 
ing the responsibility for refreshments and 
flowers. 

But everything was done at last and the 
morning came when Joan awakened think- 
ing: this is it! This is the day. 

Early in the afternoon she and Bill, who 
with the Chance children was now 
at the Jewetts’, drove to Coronado. 

The October sea and sky seemed to be 
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trying to outdazzle each other. They gave 
back blue for blue, and there wasn’t so much 
as a-feather of cloud or ripple to be seen 
anywhere. Martha was as serene as the 
weather as she and her two bridesmaids 
took turns helping one another with zippers, 
buttons, and hairdos. 

“Here are Dad and Admiral Jewett,” Joan 
called from the window where she could see 
the two officers, caps ablaze with gold braid, 
stride up the walk. 

“And Stevie.” Martha recognized her 
small son’s excited treble above the deeper 
voices drifting down the hall. 

Only Judy said nothing as she watched 
her mother pin white camellias to her lapel. 
Martha’s hat was a wisp of tulle, very 
becoming and bridal. But it was her dark, 
shining eves that made Joan’s heart turn 
over. No more than the captain, she felt 
sure, did Martha Chance forget the past. 
But steadfastly, now, they both looked 
toward the future they would build together. 

“If Judy cries, Tl simply dissolve,” Joan 
said to herself, when, with the admiral, who 
was to give the bride away, they stood 
quietly in front of the chaplain. She re- 
membered the June Week brides and 
grooms she and Sue had glimpsed at the 
Academy Chapel. They had given her a 
strange, sad-happy feeling. Now she felt 
the same way, only much more so. For this 
was more than the wedding of two people 
she deeply loved. From today on, her life 
and Judy’s—the lives of all five of them— 
would be linked by the solemn words the 
chaplain was saying. Her dream was a dream 
no longer. They would be one tamily. 

Hearing her father’s sure voice, and 
Martha’s softer one, making their responses, 
everything that had led up to this moment 
seemed to weave itself into a pattern: the 
loneliness, difficulties, and the anxieties fell 
into place beside the good things, like her 
own deep teeling for Bill, the new friend- 
ships, the hopes this last year had brought. 

The gold wedding ring shone on Martha’s 
finger now, and across it, Joan’s eyes found 
Bill's. Silently they, too, made a promise. 

After the hush of the benediction, every- 
thing was gay. The babble of voices filled 
the small room; everyone kissed the bride; 
the captain was. heartily congratulated; and 
Stevie, enjoying the new importance of 
being a Navy Junior, seemed bent on estab- 
lishing a record as he ate wedding cake. 
Before long, however, the newlyweds were 
gone into a bright, radiant future. 


HE night after Bill left, Joan saw that 

Judy seemed particularly blue. It would 
still be a few days. before her mother and 
the captain returned from their brief honey- 
moon, and Joan, missing them pretty badly 
herself, would have liked to sympathize. 
Though they had = made strides toward 
friendship, Judy still wasn't easy to talk to, 
ind after several tries, Joan went to look 
mut the window. 

Above the dark reach of water, a spangle 
of stars made a glittering pathway. Often, 
since she had come to North Island, Joan 
had watched the pattern of silver and black, 
ind long ago she had chosen one of the 
twinkling lights for her own. She knew 
that in the Navy's scheme of things her 
father would probably be a rear admiral 
before long and, like as not, they'd trade 
this thrilling station for some other—where, 
o one could guess. In a life made up of 
new places and new faces, of hails and fare- 
wells, it was good to know that no matter 
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—* wanted so to pass her exams 
...and Miss Melton wanted Betty 
to “go on with her class.” 


“Betty,” Miss Melton said, “if I were 
you, I'd see if my Dad wouldn’t give 
me a portable typewriter. And then 
I'd always type my compositions, 
themes, reports and al/ written work. 
Teachers can’t help feeling ‘friendly’ 
towards written work that is /ype- 
written. 


“Then explain to your father that you 
want the right kind of portable. Tell 
him about the Underwood Portable. 
Show him the ringless key tops. Those 
full-circle, concave key surfaces, you 
know, are pleasant to the touch and 
comfortable to use. 


“Then tell him about Underwood's 
Dual Touch Tuning. He will under- 





Underwood Corporation 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


Pe 4. 


UNDERWOOD 


Yee 





Betty gets 

two kinds of 
good advice about 
the Underwood 
Portable... 


stand that your touch is different from 
his, and realize how important to 
have adjustment for individual keys 
or for all keys simultaneously. 
“Then mention back spacer, margin 
release, standard size ribbon and the 
smart Underwood carrying case, and 
he will realize why you've set your 
heart on the Underwood.” 

See your nearest Authorized Under- 
wood Portable Typewriter Dealer . . . 
or write (a postal card will do) for 
a free booklet on the Underwood 
Champion. 


Underwood 
Portables 


..made by the 
TYPEWRITER LEADER OF THE WORLD 





under what changing skies the Andrews 
family lived, her star always would be 
there, fixed in space. Thinking of Bill, she 
began to say the childish rhyme “Starlight, 
star bright—” Then impulsively she called, 
“Judy, come here and make a wish!” 

Slowly the younger girl crossed the room. 
“T think it’s silly” she objected. But all 
the same she chose a tiny, winking pin point 
and scrunched up her eves. 

When she didn’t open them for ever so 
long, Joan saw that there were tears on her 
long lashes. 

“Hey, Sis.” she asked, “how many wishes 
are you making?” 

Judy’s eyes flew open. “Only one,” she 
marveled. “And it’s come true.” She flung 
her arms around Joan, “It’s terribly wonder- 
ful to have a sister,” she said. 

Joan thought so too, and over Judy’s 
head, she saw the window through a mist 
of happiness. 


THE END 


>] = 
Egg Favorites 
(Continued from page 26) 


EGGS A LA KING 


3 tablespoons butter 6 hard-cooked eggs 
3 tablespoons flour 
VY teaspoon salt 
Ye teaspoon pepper 
2 cups milk 





1 tablespoon chopped 
parsley 

1 teaspoon minced 
onion 

1 cup cooked mushrooms 






| 

| 

} 

| 

| 

| 
‘ | Prepare a sauce of the first five ingredients 
r as follows: Melt the butter, add flour, salt 
and pepper, and stir over low heat until 
blended. Add the milk all at once. Stir and 
| cook until thickened. Place over hot water 
and add the hard-cooked eggs—whole, or 
cut in halves or quarters. 

Before serving, add parsley, onion, and 
mushrooms to sauce. 
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Heat thoroughly, taste 
and add more seasoning if desired. Serve 
over thin slices of toast or, if you prefer, on 
baking-powder biscuits for an attractive 





hot oven (375° F.) 
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ror pie: Divide pene thickness. 8-10 minute ough into balls, shortcake, Serves 6. 

on floured — th cooky cutter. = ~ beaten e939, wes aS | meee 

Cut in circles emt these circles, dip 1 eats and bake in 3 . dor 3 eggs, beaten 1 cup milk 

Line a pie pan wi Bake in a mod- nut m12-15 minutes. Makes died V2 teaspoon salt 6 to 8 slices day-old 
as in photo above. 375 F) 12-15 oven R_—(3) Add chopped can — . 1 teaspoon sugar bread 

derately hot oven ( q fill with en. O ts or chocolate bits tot r" \ ; Butter or margarine 

minutes. ool — pe ice cream. ye geet into wax-paper-line Combine beaten eggs, salt. sugar, and 
fresh or canned Irut dough, 


Bake in 375° F. _— milk. Pour into a shallow dish. 
Cut into bars while slice of bread at a time in the mixture, press- 
15-20 minutes. pout ldozen bars- ing with the fork and turning once or twice 
still warm. Makes sae ae until well moistened. 
that really rc? Grease skillet or griddle with enough but- 
ter or margarine just to cover. Add more 
? from time to time if necessary. Place egg- 
moistened bread in’ skillet over moderate 
heat. Brown on one side; turn and brown 
on the other. Serve immediately with syrup, 
jam, honey, or powdered sugar. Crisp bacon 
strips provide a nice favor contrast. 


CHOCOLATE SOUFFLE 
| 2 tablespoons butter 3 egg yolks 
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t KE BOOK”, } or margarine 3 egg whites 

fOupo pucoA “BA *Re | 2 tablespoons flour V4 teaspoon salt 
N FOR Your OWN ¢ ¥, cup milk 1 teaspoon vanilla 

1 an ta an. a Ste ee ee eee ene Stn ee Os ee Ge ee ee 1 square (1 ounce) V3; cup sugar 


THE BEST FOODS, INC. 


chocolate, chopped 
P.O. Box 1192, Church Street Sta., New York 8, N. Y. 


Melt butter or margarine in the top of a 
double boiler. Add flour and stir to blend 
Add milk and chocolate. Cook, stirring con- 
stantly until quite thick. 

| Beat egg yolks until thick and lemon- 
colored. Add to chocolate mixture which 
has been removed from heat. 

Add salt to egg whites and beat to a 
coarse foam. Add vanilla, then sugar grad- 
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Please send me, free, ‘My Special Date Bake Book’’— sixteen pages 
of easy recipes for cakes, cookies, biscuits, muffins and other baked 
foods I can make for my own parties. AG-3-11 


My name is 








My address is: Street 


City 


36 








Zone State 
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ually, 1 tablespoon at a time. Continue 
beating until egg whites are glossy and stiff. 

Fold yolk mixture into whites carefully 
and thoroughly. Pour into 1 quart casserole 
which has been greased on bottom only. Set 
in pan of hot water and bake in a moderate 
oven (325°) until puffy and firm, about 1 
hour. When done, a knife inserted in center 
will come out clean. 

It’s a good idea to let this dessert finish 
cooking while the family is eating the main 
course. Then serve promptly with whipped 
cream flavored with a few drops of pepper- 
mint flavoring. Serves 6. 


LEMON-EGG PIE 


4 egg yolks Meringue 
1 cup sugar 


Grated rind of one 4 egg whites 


lemon V4 teaspoon salt 
4 tablespoons lemon ‘on ee 
juice oo 


Ye teaspoon salt 9-inch baked pie shell 


In top of double boiler blend egg yolks, 1 
cup of sugar, lemon rind, lemon juice, and 
% teaspoon salt. Cook, stirring until thick, 
about 15 minutes. Remove from heat. 

Prepare meringue as follows: Add salt to 
egg whites, beat to a coarse foam. Add 
sugar gradually, 1 tablespoon at a_ time. 
Continue beating until mixture is glossy 
and stiff. 

Fold yolk mixture into meringue until 
completely blended. Pour into baked pie 
shell. (You will find complete instructions 
for making and baking pastry in THE AMER- 
IcAN Girt for March, 1948, and in your 
Recipe File No. 4). Bake in moderate oven 
(325°) until delicately browned, about 20 
minutes. Serves 6. 


ATTENTION 
RECIPE COLLECTORS! 

See page 53 for news you won't want to 
miss. It's all about the beautiful, wash- 
able plastic binder that will turn your 
collection of American Girl Recipe Files 
into a real loose-leaf cookbook! 

Yes, that was page 53 


Here's the handy coupon for 
ordering AMERICAN GIRL Recipe- 
File folders: 


I enclose ...... ¢ in stamps for ..... copies 
of the AMERICAN GIRL Recipe File No. 12. 
To make my cooking file complete, please 
send me also: 

6¢ each. 
6¢ each. 


Sieateel copies of Recipe File No. 1, 
2, 
endow copies of Recipe File No. 3, 6¢ each. 
4, 
3, 
6, 
7, 


iidane copies of Recipe File No. 


6¢ each. 


6¢ each. 


seems copies of Recipe File No. 
eres copies of Recipe File No. 
6¢ each, 
6¢ 
guban copies of Recipe File No. 8, 6¢ each. 


ery copies of Recipe File No. 


»-4 


aha copies of Recipe File No. each. 
eaacee copies of Recipe File No. 9, 6¢ each. 
nena copies of Recipe File No. 19, 6¢ each. 
eres copies of Recipe File No. 11, 6¢ each. 
| enclose 6¢ in stamps for each Recipe File, 
and a stamped, self-addressed business-size 
envelope for every two copies ordered. 


Nome...... 


I i cicouiiescsisncaicsansietsieestenaieitininicinhcuencalteaguinclalesiainibtaisiaieiaadneaanaiiiniit 


City (include zone) & State : . peneienee 
Don't forget to enclose your stamped envelopes! 
MAIL TO: THE AMERICAN GIRL 
Cookbook Dept. 
1SS East 44th St., New York City 17 
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BEST FOODS 


HELLMANN'S 
Re Mogren 


The family was impressed when I made the 


when my brother asked me to pass the 
“salad dressing.” 
dressing, this is Real Mayonnaise!” 
Honestly, you'd think a girl’s own family 


would give her credit for some discretion! 


when | satd 


They didn’t know 
| had practiced on my family 


When a girl meets a guy she wouldn't 
mind cooking for, it’s quite a shock to 
realize that she doesn’t know how. First 
thing I did was write for the recipe booklet 
called “From Soup to Nuts with Real 
Mayonnaise.” And by the way, the recipes 
are free, all 41 of them. You just write to 
The Best Foods, Inc., Dept. A-11, P.O. Box 
671, Church St. Sta., New York 8. N, Y. 


The 
wy. 


Ham and Potato Salad Loaf. And you °° GLs 
should have seen mother’s expression Fe 


lL said, “Not ‘salad 





When John came over with the gang, 
Sunday night, | made a Tomato 
Delight Salad (he loves tomatoes) 
and spread thin sandwiches with 
Real Mayonnaise. We ate in the 
library, and you should have seen 
John’s expression when he said: 
“Gosh, Janet, | didn’t know you 
could cook!” The rest of the gang 
laughed... but it didn’t affect their 
appetites, 




























































Sk AS ? 


.. ARRIVAL OF 500 GIRL SCOUT CLOTHING KITS BRINGS . f 


Home from the Quakerhouse with her bundle, this girl 
feels like Cinderella. Every safety 


Is this dress the right size? During distribution 
Kits, and fittings, most children were mute with joy 











This exciting story comes to you direct from a member of the American 
Friends Service Committee who recently helped distribute Girl Scout 
Clothing Kits in Vienna. Because so many of you have played an active 
part in this project, we are printing her eyewitness report in the space 
regularly devoted to the Girl Scout news page, “All Over the Map.” Re- 
member that similar scenes are taking place in hundreds of other needy 
communities where your Clothing Kits are being distributed. And remem- 
ber that there is still time to send a Kit!—Editors. 


Plans and Invitations 


Because nearly 40% of Vienna’s two million population are on relief, and 
a large percentage of these are children, it was hard to decide where to 
distribute fifty-seven bales of Girl Scout Kits, containing roughly 500 pack- 
ages. Our team wanted to make this distribution something special and 
personal, keeping the identity of the Girl Scout project and interpreting 
their part in it as well as ours. 

We consulted the head of the City Welfare, and he named the most 
needy districts—districts with heavy damage from bombing, fire, and pilfer- 
ing, and which had not received extra help from special relief activities. 
From the districts named we chose Meidling. 

Herr Haas, head of the Meidling branch of the welfare agency wel- 
comed our idea and promised all help we might need. We described the 
kits and their contents and the major question was: should we give one 
whole kit to a child (some kits contained as many as 25 pieces) or break up 
the kits and serve 1500 children instead of 480. Herr Haas and his co- 
workers felt very strongly that we should not split the kits. “Let us once 
make some children really happy. Year after year we have to be stingy. 
This peace we are working for does not come to us all as something gen- 
erous. The Girl Scouts in America have given in generosity; let the Meid- 
linger children experience this generosity without diluting it.” We agreed. 

We brought the bales to the Quakerhouse and opened them, separating 
the packages by ages. All around the wall the irregular hills of clothing 
grew. Most of the kits were well labeled but it puzzled us a little to find 
the right piles for the one labeled “for the mother of a thirteen year old 
girl” or “for little sis.” 

Based on the exact count of the kits, invitations were sent out by the 
welfare agency. While the invitations went out we prepared a handbill 
addressed to the child explaining the Girl Scout Clothing Kit project, and 
encouraging the child to write a letter to the troop that sent the package. 
We promised to send the letter to the United States, which we hoped 
would be an additional incentive. Then we asked the police to watch the 
house and its precious contents during the night. 


Distribution Begins 


By 8:30 the next morning a line of excited people was waiting. When 
we opened the doors at nine, the distributing room was filled immediately. 
The first fifteen minutes were hectic ones. The recipient brought the invi- 
tation and the document which everybody has to have to prove his resi- 
dence in a city or village. (All relief agencies mark the back of the 
document when a gift is given. This avoids duplication.) While one helper 
checked the name with the list and stamped the document, the other one 
would go and pick out a package. The handbill was given to the child 
and a few words exchanged. Happily, mother and child would leave the 
place carrying the bundle. But while we were serving more people, some 
of the first ones, all living close by, came back explaining that several pieces 
did not fit, so we changed the technique and upon handing out the package 
we asked the mother to open it and see whether the clothes fit. Not only 
did this save time and trouble but the cumulative joy and expressions of 
delight created an atmosphere of anticipation which was thrilling to feel. 


“A Package of One's Own” 


Because children are much more dependent here—always are guided by 
the hand and seldom answering when an adult is along to give an answer— 
it seemed quite natural that usually the mother would open the package. 
Carefully the safety pins were undone. The pieces of cotton yard goods 
were lovingly unwound and much admired. Already the mother would see 
the piece of material transformed into a blouse for the other daughter, or 
the girl herself in anticipation of the content that will be hers would say, 
“This will be a blouse for you, Mother.” While the mothers took out piece 
after piece, holding each up to see the size, the girls usually started digging 
for a bright sweater or a pocketbook that peeked out. Generously a scarf, 
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a cap, a small toy, would be given to the smaller brothers and sisters 
who came along. Indeed, these small articles lessened the sting of 
not-having-a-package-of-one’s-own-too. 

Nearly all children were mute with joy. Only muffled cries of 
delight were heard. When a coat was put on and fitted it was 
near to impossible to make the child take it off again. How pretty 
they looked with a brightly trimmed dress or a pleated skirt and 
sweater. No mother thought of taking the child to the mirror and 
when we did so, the girls would blush and lower their eyes. The 
mothers could not take their eyes from the underwear. Many said 
“She has only one pair and when I come home from work I have to 


darn it—these three pieces will give me some peace, too.” One girl 
put on a green suit that just fitted her and little Hans gazed at the 
transformed sister, caressing with his hands a pair of red earmuffs 
which he had put on. He thought it a great joke that he should 
wear them in winter in the strect and said in broad dialect, “Oh, no 
they are only for indoors!” 

The five to seven year old children were incredibly small for their 
age. They had their start during the war and sometimes we had to 
resort to packages labeled age four for nearly seven year old ones 

About eighty pairs of childrens’ shoes had come along with the 
shipment of kits and we tried to distribute these where the words 
“shoes if possible” had been typed on the invitation. Some of the 
kit? contained sneakers; many of them did not fit, and we exchanged 
them. But in Gertrud’s package there was one pair of brand-new 
white sneakers, just her size. Gertrud, I learned. is the twelve year 
old foster child of a fifty year old working woman. She cannot 
remember her parents and was in institutions until two years ago 
She wore a much-patched apron over poor clothing, and shoes that 
were too big. They were her foster mother’s who came in home- 
made, old, felt slippers. Gertrud’s big blue eyés filled with tears 
when she put on the sneakers and the mother said: “She had been 
asking for such shoes the past two years. There are none in the 
stores and if they were I could not buy them!” Gertrud added under 
her breath, “I have been praying for them every night.” 


Layette Day 

The last morning we distributed lavettes only. and in the after- 
noon the kits for the one to three year old children. There were 42 
nothers in the district who cither were just about to have a baby 
w had it already and needed help desperately, so that the Girl Scout 
layettes filled a real gap. The mother who received our layette 
vould not receive any other, and therefore we were especially con- 
erned that the baby packages really be complete, containing the 
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Old apron, skirt, homemade sandals were 
the mainstays of this girl’s wardrobe. Her 
Clothing Kit makes all the difference! 


Photographs by Dickey © Tony Chapelle 


Left: Better than words, this picture tells 
the story of a Girl Scout layette. In Vienna 
over forty needy babies were given this help 


minimum list of articles which were outlined in the Girl Scout foldet 

The mothers were very happy indeed and particularly of comfort 
to them were the warm blankets and quilts. One young woman 
came in and asked why she had not received an invitation when her 
neighbors did. The explanation that we did not make the choice 
made no impression on her, nor did it solve her problem. She went 
outside and cried. Her baby was about four months old and very 
beautiful, but he wore a strange purple suit crocheted from cotton 
She explained this had been a dresser scarf which she had raveled 
and remade into this, his only piece of clothing. We inquired and 
heard that she was very needy and asked her.to come back just be 
fore closing time and if one package was left she could have it. She 
came at 3:30, watching everyone who came and left with a package, 
watching also the pile of infant kits become smaller and smaller 
She had the boy on her lap, nervously caressing his curly hair. At 
1:00 p.m. we had one infant-boy package left—wrapped in a colorful 
patch quilt, tied with brilliant red. There was a small stuffed duck 
on top inside and she said, “This will be his birthday present.” It 
was a perfect package with diapers and sweaters and shirts and 
nighties. There was a pair of soft shoes and, as the best thing, a 
little coat with leggings and a matching cap. She could hardly stop 
handling the garments. 


Thanks To You 


It was simple to see that the re cipit nts of the kits were very, Very 
happy. They will not forget this day when they were showered with 
such richness, having been Cindercllas so long and being turned into 
princesses so suddenly. 

The nearly one hundred letters which have come in from children 
show that they want to return their thanks in a personal way. It is 
an expression that they felt and understood that the gift did not 
come “from America” but from living individuals there—childfen of 
their own age who go to school and wear (Continued on page 55) 
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A well-known writer sends you this message—inspired by 


the Girl Scout World Conference Camp at Cooperstown 


OBODY who still has, in the 
old phrase, “the sense he 
was born with,” needs to be 

told in this anxious year of 1948 
that dangerous trouble lies ahead 
for the world if human beings can't 
friendly 
terms. Most of us are so aware 
of this danger that we are asking 
ourselves, “What can I do about 
this? Flow can any one person, 
just by himself, count the least 
bit in building up a lasting peace, 
without which human life won't 
be worth living?” 

The answer is that nothing can 
be done by any one person work- 
ing alone. But no Girl Scout need 
pay any attention to this answet 
because she is not “all by herself.” 
Not ever. Every friendly feeling 


get together on more 


Canadian, New Yorker, Brazilian—they found working together was fun 








she has, every friendly move she 
makes for international good feel 
ing as a Girl Scout does count, be- 
cause it is part of a big, big effort, 
felt in every country on the globe. 
Well, in nearly every country. 
Take as an instance the Girl 
Scout World Conference just held 
this August, at Cooperstown, New 
York. Delegates and visitors came 
to it from Brazil, Denmark, Egypt. 
France, India, Finland, Pakistan, 
England, Greece, South Africa, the 
Philippines, Italy, Mexico, Sweden, 
and thirteen) = more — countries 
twenty-seven in all. Doesn't it 
make you, every Girl Scout who 
reads this magazine, stand up 
straighter to see such proof of the 
world-wideness of the whole of 
which each one of you is a part? 


Girl Scouts of the United States, chosen 
for campcraft skills, came from several 
States to set up tents on the lakeshore 


Across the 


by Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


Photographs by Paul Parker 


When a spring bubbled up in the kitchen 
tent floor, campers met the crisis calmly 


Do you ask how this meeting was man- 
aged? Who set up the housekeeping, 
practical end of it? That, too, was another 
proof of how Girl Scouting unites girls 
across national frontier lines, and how much 
they can get done by working together. In 
your June American Girl you read the ad- 
vance report of how girls of your age (not 
the grownup delegates to the convention) 
in the Scout uniform of the three hostess 
countries of the Western Hemisphere— 
Brazil, the United States, and Canada 
planned to operate the big camp on the 
shores of that beautiful lake. People of the 
age of your grandparents—that’s my age, 
so | know—would (Continued on page 53) 
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The 


{t your 


f local 


Girl Scout 
Equipment 


{gency— 


A. Trefoil Dangle Bracelet with “Be Prepared” in 


15 languages. Gold plate. 12-136a— .60 


B. Lovely Locket to charm a pretty miss. Room for 
Gold plate. 12-138a 1.20 


two pictures. 
C. Girl Seout with Dog Pin is a gay touch on sport 
clothes. Plastic. 12-l73a 15 
D. Wrist Watch is a reliable timepiece. 
Chrome tarnish proof case. stainless steel back. 
Guaranteed. 12-l75a 12.65 


sturdy 


FE. Ring for Senior Girl Seouts is sterling silver. 
Sizes 4 to 8. 12-l67a 3.00 
F. Girl Scout Ring is sterling silver with gold plate 


CAU jewelry actual size) 


or. order by mail from 


Girl Scouts of the U.S. A.—National Equipment Service 


155 East d4th Street 
New York 


New York 17, 


American Girl 


1307 Washington 
St. Louis 3, 


Avenue 


Mo. 


trefoil on green enamel background. Sizes 4 to 9. 
12-l63a 6.60 


G. Trefoil Ring is sterling silver with lattice work. 
Sizes 3 to 10. 12-1600 1.00 


H. Dainty Barrette of plastic in pretty tints, 12-322a 


Red; 12-323a Green; 12-324a Yellow: 12-325a White. 
Each barrette  .10 


J. Trefoil Barrette keeps hair in place. Yellow gold 


color. 12-332 30 
K. Band Bracelet to grace a girls wrist. 11K pink 


gold plate. 12-Itla 1.00 
£ l 


(Tax included on all tarable items) 


245 Mission Street 
Calif 


San Franciseo 5, 





Journalist 
CAaLmornia: THe AMERICAN Girne 
and I are old friends, as [ have taken it since 
1943. It has always with me, 
especially since you “remodeled” in Sep- 
1945. 

I am fifteen and a junior at Orange Union 
High School. My particular interest is jour- 
nalism, and your article, Women of the 
Press in the April issue “hit the spot.” 
enjoyed Now Is the Time to Learn to Type. 
I taught myself to type this summer, via 
your article and. my mother’s 
college typing book. 


ORANGE, 
been tops 


tember, 


I also 


business- 
IlvAnnier LAMPERT 


Prompt 

Norru TouLywoon, 
with Betty Rubin in the September issue, 
let’s have stories like Date At Eight 
I love to dance and you have articles 
teaching so many things it would be nice if 


Cauirornnia: L agree 


more 
have one on popular dancing. 


Thanks for a wondertul magazine 
Barnspana Kasten 


vou would 


articles 
dowt always manage to 
“Invitation to 
Editors. 


We always try to give you the 
you ask for, but we 
do it as promptly as this—sec 
the Dance” on page 1S. The 


From China 
YUNNAN: [To am 
been in China almost two years. THe 
AMERICAN Girt has coming to our 
for a year and we sure love it! Every 


KUNMING, seventeen and 
have 
been 
house 
article and story is devoured eagerly! 
Please put in more articles like Tangle- 
wood and Your Town Can Do It. Those 
articles give me a “look-see” American 
There are only four other foreign girls 
here in our city 
always glad when a new 


at my 
pals. 
who are mv age, so [Em 
AMERICAN Giri 
comes, giving me a chance to meet some 
new friends 

The best part of the 
especially if the mode! 
The August cover tops them all! 


Doury Be Van Merern 


magazine is the 


cover, is June Ross! 


Camp Helen Storrow 
Norton, Massacuuserrs: [spent the month 
of August at Camp Helen Storrow, which is 
near Plymouth. It is named for the woman 
gave it to the Massachusetts Girl 
Scouts, and gave Our Chalet to the 
World Association. 

On Thursday of our last week, twenty- 
three of the delegates to the World Con- 
ference at Cooperstown visited Camp Stor- 
row. They could only stay for forty-five 
minutes but we crowded a lot into that 
time. The delegates were presented with 


42 


who 
who 


corsages and stamp cases and shown around 
They visited the outdoor kitchen 
that our unit made this summer. All the 
girls had a chance to talk with the 
get autographs, and take pictures. It was 
interesting to hear them mention Our Ark, 
Brazilian Bandierantes, and other world con- 
that we had read about in Th 
AMERICAN Ginn 

As SOOTL as | 
out my June 


the camp 


women, 


ferences 


returned from camp, I got 
issue and read the article on 
the conference again. 


Jean Cressey 


Horses 

Sureverortr, Louistana: IT have been taking 
your magazine for about a year now and I 
think it is just super. The articles and stories 
help me a lot and I enjoy them thoroughly 
but I do wish you would print a good hors« 
story or an article on horseback riding. I 
am fifteen vears old and there 
like better than a horse. 


is nothing 
Toots BAKER 


Lady Fashion 

BrookLine, Massacnusetrts: My 
a Girl Scout, gets your superb madga- 
zine and I rush for it as soon as the mailman 
delivers it. Your fashions are simply swell 
am extremely small for my age 
fourteen, I greatly appreciate 
styles. The cover girl on your September 
issue was really cute and [T am planning to 
have my hair cut in the as Betty 
Braley has hers done. 

Your story Bittersweet in the 
was swell 


younger 
sister, 


and since I 


your preteen 


same Way 


September 


Issue and so were the voung teen 
fashions. 


Joan Lipatan 


Dev Rio, Texas: IT am fifteen and will be a 
junior when school starts again. I am 5 feet 
11 inches tall and weigh 124 pounds. The 
sports I like best are basketball and tennis. 

also like swimming and horseback riding. 

I think that patterns and fashions 
are out of this world. I like 
ruffles and frills on them because 
tall and thin. 
them. 


vour 
dresses with 
I am so 
have more of 


Please some 


Bosaie Jean Rovwcnu 


Dayvron, Ouro: We have been receiving 
THe American Girne for 
think it marvelous. 


We especially like 


cover girls. 


almost a vear and 


fashions and 
The fashions give us wonderful 
ideas for our school wardrobes. 

We are both twelve vears old and go to 
Northridge Junior High School. We're both 
Girl Scouts in Troop 51. 

Cxvrnotyn Hyre and Patrici, Carow. 


your 


Overseas Introduction 
CUMBERLAND, ENGLAND: I had a_ letter 
printed in THe AmeEnican Girt ai few 
months ago and I felt I must write and tell 
you what I think about American girls. 

When I magazines I often 
wondered if the American teen-agers were 
really what your articles described them as 
being. Well, I can honestly say that you 
are genuine with your description. The girls 
written to me are friendly 
and T am sure that I have made, with the 
help of THe Antenicxn Girt, very in- 
teresting friendships, which I hope will last 
for a long time 

Your magazine 
ing at the 


read your 


who have very 


some 


lovely and I love look- 
clothes which are advertised. 

So far, T have had a copy of THe Amer- 
ICAN Girne sent to me each month, and my 
friends borrow them, and they all say that 
it is a Very interesting magazine 

Thank you again for introducing me to 
of the American 


some teen-agers. 


ANNE TYLER 


Cover Opinions 
Fonpn pu Lac, 
and three-quarters 
ninth grade. I go to the 


Wisconsin: [I am_ thirteen 
years old and in the 
Roosevelt Junior 
High School, and am a member of Girl 
Scout Troop 3. 

I think your magazine all but the 
cover. The covers are all the same. Models! 
Che girls in our neighborhood are sick of it. 
We suggest that you have some covers (like 
November, 1946) with animals or other 
things, and then go back to models for a 
couple of times or so. 

I liked the story of Bittersweet in the 
September issue, also Wendy Engineers It. 

Lets have better covers! 


is tops, 


Joyce PLoprer 
Newark, New Jersey: I think your Sep- 
tember cover is just super, and that jumper 
sure is swell. It’s the best I have seen so far. 
IRENE MALINOWSKI 


English Dressing 

ENGLAND: My parents, my sister, 
and I are Americans living in England for a 
vear. The changes in food are quite unusual 
and we very much miss dressing for salads. 
Then, my August of THe AMERICAN 
Girt arrived with a recipe for Famous 
French Dressing. My sister made some and 
we are crazy about it, 


LONDON, 


issue 


Kristin SECORD 


Our Articles Help 
Manpanx, Nortu Dakota: I am in the 
eighth grade and plan on taking typing in 
high school. Your article on typing helped 


November, 1948 
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me very much in this. Your patterns are 
very good and your covers also. I enjoyed 
reading Wendy Engineers It, too. 

SHIRLEY KUPPER 


Peoria, ILtinois: On the Fairway certainly 

helped me a lot. I just love to play golf. 

I agree with Patricia Parker that you 
should have an article on stage fright. 
Marnityn WHITTAKER 


The Case for School 
St. Peter, Minnesota: In the September 
issue I especially liked the article, Design 
for Learning. It gave me many new ideas 
that I plan to carry out during this school 
vear. It will be a good time to begin be- 
cause I am a freshman in high school. 

I have saved all my American Gran 
magazines because I like to read them over 
and over. It’s a lot more fun, I think, to 
read the serials all in one piece. In doing 
this I have discovered what wonderful 
stories An Anchor for Her Heart, Shoestring 
Theater, and Beany Malone really are. 
Window on the Sea certainly is enticing too. 

One reason why I like THe AMERICAN 
Gm better than other teen-age magazines 
is because it doesn’t contain any foolish 
Hollywood gossip. 

ADELE JOHNSON 


BRONXVILLE, New York: As I was glancing 
through my September issue of THe AMER- 
icAN Girnt—I noticed an article on school 
and decided to read As I think school 
is very boring, I didn’t think it would be a 
very interesting article, but what a surprise! 
I think that now I will go back to school 
prepared. (And maybe even enjoy myself.) 
By the way, where do you find such ador- 
able patterns and fashions? I have already 
used one of your patterns and bought two 
of your dresses. 
BETH ARMSTRONG 


Cuicaco, Iturois: Your article Design for 
Learning was good. I almost hated to go 
back to school until I read it. Now I'm sort 
of looking forward to going back. 
I am thirteen vears old and I'm going in 
SA this semester. 
BEVERLY VELON 


EVANSTON, ILLINoIs: Please have more help- 
ful, interesting articles like Design for Learn- 
ing. It really helped me a lot in knowing 
how to face my first year at high. I also 
liked Bittersweet and Roy Clinker’s swell 
illustrations for it. . 

Your magazine is wonderful—in fact I 
have only one complaint. Can't you dis- 
pense with Life with Lil? The readers’ jokes 
are usually very good, but poor Lil gets 
duller every month. 

I am fourteen years old and a Second 
Class Scout. 

Bossy May 


CORRECTION: Some of our readers have 
written us about an error in the “Quickie 
Quiz” on page 58 of the September AMER- 
icAN Girt. All of you who wrote us are quite 
correct—“the Trojans” is the nickname of the 
University of Southern California, not the 
University of California at Los Angeles as 
we stated. The Editors. 


Please address your letters to The American 
Girl, 155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


THE END 


The American Girl 


TRUE = FALS 


trus. You may notice your feelings 
are easily hurt during these few days. 
You feel squelched for the slightest 
reason! Just remember this mood will 
pass as quickly as it came. 

You'll find many important facts 
about menstruation in “Growing Up 


And Liking It.” 


TRUE « 


Your age determines the size 
napkin you should wear! 


FALSE. At any age, the size to use is the 
one that gives you most comfort and 
protection. That’s why Modess comes 
in 3 sizes— 

Modess Regular (blue box) is ideal for 
the average needs of most girls. 


You’re more sensitive ‘‘certain times’’ of the month! 


Written especially for teen-agers, 
this bright new book gives do’s and 
don’ts for “those days.” And scads of 
smooth tips on beauty, poise and 
health. 

Modess will send you your FREE 
copy—if you mail the coupon below! 


FALSE ? 


Modess Junior (green box) is slightly 
narrower, for girls of all ages who find 
a smaller napkin more comfortable 
and amply protective. 
Modess Super (orchid box) gives extra 
protection when greater absorbency is 
needed. 

All 3 are so luxury-soft, so luxury- 
safe! Try Modess and see! 


Send now for your FREE copy! 


ea aaa eee 


Olive Grenning, Personal Products Corp., Box 351-U, Milltown, N. J. 


Please send me, in plain wrapper, a FREE 
copy of “Growing Up and Liking It.” 


Name 





CC —————— 











Te Tew! 


by Lawrence N. Galton 





handle. 


Vanity Organizer: Here’s a low-priced luxury—a plastic organizer 
for your dresser and vanity drawer, providing a handy place for 
everything. Conveniently divided into separate compartments for 
bobby pins, combs, brushes, and your many necessities, it has a 
wood finish to harmonize with any color furniture. 


Always Available: Neat new accessory for your desk is a continu- 

ous blotter roll in a sturdy case, that can’t be misplaced as easily as 

\ a single blotter. With a twist of the wrist you can remove the soiled 

—— layer of the roll and have a fresh blotter always in place. 


Protect It: If you use a cookbook whenever you try your hand in 
the kitchen, here’s a smart idea—a heavy gauge, transparent pro- 
tector that slips over the open pages of the book, holding it open 
and keeping the pages clean at the same time. The plastic can be 
wiped clean with a damp cloth and kept inside the book. 





sachet powder! 


New Beauty for Your Belongings: This brushless plastic film 
will also save you lots of work. Use it on the floor of your room, and 
no more waxing or rubbing is needed. Put it on your furniture, and 
it preserves the “new look,” enhancing beauty of the wood grains. 
Apply it around light switches aud other places touched by dirty 
hands and then just a wet cloth wipes those spots clean. Neither a 
paint nor a varnish, this is a tenacious film which takes hold like an 
octopus. It is said to protect outdoor things also, such as metal 
furniture, gardening equipment, etc., for a full year. 


See-Through Umbrella: Made of a plastic material that is com- 
pletely transparent but strong and long-lasting, this umbrella pro- 
tects*you against driving rain, yet lets you see where you're going. 
It has sixteen ribs, is bound in color, and has an attractive plastic 











Good Hanging: Newest in clothes hangers is this one with a built- 
in mothproofing, deodorizing, or sachet bar. The hanger is metal 
throughout, and has a %” hollow shoulder-bar with a vapor escape 
slit. You can put protective agents such as camphor or moth- 
balls into the bar and they won’t come in contact with the garment. 
Or you can insert cotton on which you’ve put perfume or a bit of 








No Hangnail Edges on Your Eggs: Simple but clever device is 
a ring mold that guarantees your fried eggs will have the appetizing, 
even roundness of the eggs pictured for advertisements. The mold 
is four inches in diameter and has a five-inch lifting handle. Just 
place it in the frying pan and break in the egg. It’s also good for 
griddle cakes, hamburgers, fish cakes. 


Glamour For Your Phone: It’s now possible with a two-piece 
case of heavy plastic that slips over the whole instrument! The de- 
vice, which it is claimed will not peel, scratch, or stain, comes in a 
beautiful color selection—ivory, Chinese red, dove gray, and gold— 


to enhance any room. 





Aqua Pruf: Here’s an amazing new liquid which is said to make 
any material completely water-proof. Spray this clean, colorless con- 
coction on your wool, cotton, or nylon clothing, and in four minutes 
it's dry. The preparation also helps preserve the leather of shoes, 
luggage, handbags, and gloves. 


If you are interested in any of the products described in this column—send a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope to ‘‘It's New’ Editor, The American Girl, 155 
East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y., for where-to-buy or price information. No 
inquiries can be answered unless you enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 








Callie of Crooked Creek 


(Continued from page 9) 


The boy closed his mouth in a hard line 
and swung the basket to his hip. “I allow 
Callie can walk me a piece?” he asked in 
a flat voice 

Sam Stokes grunted assent. Out of sight 
of the cabin, Tod stopped abruptly. “It’s 


| a pure pity,” he scowled. 


Callie sighed. “I might have known 
Pappy wouldn't have books in the house. 
In—the—house—” she repeated slowly. She 
tossed back her head. “Tod, he didn’t say 
I couldn't read them outside the house! 
Maybe I could hide them somewhere in the 
woods.” 

“The cave!” Tod exclaimed. “Remember 
the one we found when we went berrying 
last summer? It’s well hid, and big enough 
to shelter the books.” 

Callie had already darted off the trail. 
“I know the way,” she called softly. “Hurry, 
before it’s too dark to see.” 

Never in the memory of the oldest grand- 


| pappy on Crooked Creek had there been 


such a hot summer. But Callie bore the 
days patiently, for her thoughts were often 
in the small cave where book friends waited 
for her. Tod had made two more trips to 
the hiding place, exchanging new volumes 
for the ones she had finished. 

Since she was accustomed to waking at 
dawn, it was easy for Callie to visit the cave 
every morning and return to prepare break- 
fast before the family roused. During the 
day she made no attempt to slip away, for 
she felt that it was her duty to stick at the 
tasks of washing clothes in the creek, cook- 
ing, and cleaning. Hlowever, she felt that 
the evenings, like the early morning hours, 
were her own. 

“IT reckon Ill go berrying,” Callie said 
with forced nonchalance one night after 
supper. It was a pretext she'd used fre- 
quently for going into the woods by her- 
self to read. 

Martin looked at her narrowly. “Seems 
like you fetch in mighty few berries, con- 
sidering all the times you go after them,” 
he observed. 

Callie Hushed. “There ain't many black- 
berries this year,” she said as she picked up 
a basket and went out the door. “It’s the 
drought, I reckon.” 

“Could be,” Martin said, but his tone was 
skeptical. 

Alone in the dusky woods, Callie darted 
from bush to bush. She didn’t dare return 
tonight without a good mess. There! Her 
basket was half full. Now to the books. 
She wouldn't have much time to read before 
dark. Squatting on a log near the cave, she 
began a new story. But tonight she felt 
uneasy, unable to lose herself in the printed 
words. 


Suddenly she started. There was no 
sound save the usual sleepy birdcalls, but 
her whole body tensed. Noiselessly she 


slipped to her knees, at the same time push- 
ing the closed book into a hollow beneath 
the log. 

“Saying your prayers?” 

With a startled jerk of her head, Callie 
peered over her shoulder as Martin stepped 
into the tiny clearing. She managed a shaky 
laugh. “Lawsy, you sure gave me a fright! 
I—I was just getting down on my knees so 

| I could reach into the middle of this bush. 
There’s a few berries in there the birds 
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iin’t found yet, and I’m trying to get them.” 

Martin said nothing, and Callie’s hands 
rembled as she pretended to reach for 
berries. Had Martin seen her reading? 
If he had, he’d delight in telling Pappy and 
then— 

“I reckon you followed me up here to 
help pick?” she asked. 

“Thought I might as well.” 

Callie sniffed. “Mighty kind of you to 
show up when I’m about through. You sure 
took your time finding me.” 

“I lost your tracks down yonder,” Martin 
explained. “Then I chanced on that path. 
How come there’s a path way off here?” 
Then, before she could answer, he darted 
forward, exclaiming, “Say, here’s a cave. 
I'd clean forgot there was a cave up here. 
1” 

“Stop, Martin! Snakes!” Callie cried, 
scrambling to her feet. 

The boy stumbled back from the mouth 
of the cave. “Where?” he shouted. 

“There’s sure to be rattlers in a rocky 
cave,” Callie said hurriedly. “La, Martin, 
you ought to know better than to put foot 
in a dark place like that. You don’t have 
any more sense than a town-bred boy. Come 
on, we got to get home before dark. No, 
you go first. You might get lost!” 


gee morning, as the family hoed corn 
l doggedly beneath the blazing sun, Cal- 
lie’s thoughts were as heavy as the hoe in 
her hands. From now on she'd dare read 
only in the mornings when no one else knew 
she was gone. Soon it would be winter, and 
fod wouldn't be able to tote books for her 
through the snow. If summer'd just last 
forever, she wouldn’t care if the sun did 
hurt her head as bad as Pappy had been 
complaining it hurt his this morning. 

“Pappy! Pappy!” Ruth's shrill scream 
startled Callie from her musing. 

Her tather’s limp form rolled down the 
slope. When the children reached him he 
lay on his back, crimson face upturned to 
the sun. Pushing the others aside, Callie 
bent over him. When she touched his 
shoulder, his Hesh seemed to burn her fingers 
through his thin, faded shirt. 

“He’s dead,” Ruth wailed. “He's 

“Hush, gal. He's breathing,” Callie said 
with forced calmness. “Maybe the sun 
felled him. Martin, help me drag him into 
that pine shade yonder, and then you run 
fetch water so he can have a cool drink 
when he wakens.” As Martin hurried away, 
Callie turned to Ruth, who was. sniffing 
noisily, “Ruth, you stay close by Pappy 
till I get back.” ° 

“Callie, Calleee! Don’t leave me. I’m 
scared.” 

Without answering Callie scrambled over 
the fence and disappeared in the woods. 
Her father was still unconscious when she 
returned. The children greeted her with 
shrill accusations. “Why'd you leave us 
tlone? Pappy could have died. Do some- 
thing, Callie!” 

‘T aim to,” she told them with brisk con 
fidence. “Ruth, fetch the soap kettle up 
here, and all the rags you can find, and the 
gourd dipper. Ill keep the kettle full of 
water. You'll stay with Pappy and keep 
dipping cold water all over him and putting 
sopping wet cloths on his head. Martin, you 
t to walk clear over to the settlement 
chool and bring back that riding doctor. 
me, Tl tell vou how to get there on my 
way for water.” 

Back and forth between the creek and 
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MAGIC WORDS 
to make Christmas merrier... 


@ You can bet that Dad, and Mother, will 
know what you mean when you say “a 
Wright & Ditson!” These Spalding-made 
tennis rackets were tops in their day and 
they’re “tops” now. 

So, to get the really fine racket you've 
always wanted this Christmas, just say 
“Wright & Ditson” to Dad and see if you 
don’t find the swellest present you ever 
saw under the tree on Christmas morning! 


P.S. Ask for some Spalding-made Wright 
& Ditson tennis balls, too—pressure- 
packed to stay “fresh.” 





You’re sure you’re right with 


WRIGHT & DITSON 
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WALLET 
| SIZE 


Glossy Black and White Photos 


Each set contains 16 photos 
SET =K all Western set contains photos of Dale 
| Evans, Roy Rogers, Gene Autry, Charles Starrett, 
Bill Boyd, Tex Ritter, Alan Lane, John Wayne, 
Randolph Scott, Bill Elliott, Ken Curtis, Roy 
Rogers with Dale _Evans, Bob Nolan, Monte Hale, 
Tim Holt, Bob Livingston. 


SET =M contains photos “of 


~~ SET 


Turner, Margaret O'Brien, 


Evans, Danny Kaye, 
Grable, Gene Autry. 








ew) Rogers 


=IRVING KLAW : 











LIBRARY of PICTURES 


PrREE i & PHOTO FOLDER 
ENLARGEMENT 


dust to get acquainted, we will send you 
a beautiful 7x- srofessional enlarge- 
ment made from your favorite snapshot, 
By return mail we 
‘Library of Picte 
and photo “oy ll Send ad and 
enlargement TODAY! **EXTRA! 
developed and printed 25« 


AMERICAN STUDIOS, Dept. 383, 
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LaCrosse, Wis. 


OF NEW, GORGEOUS CHRISTMAS CARDS [Au 
Tike cian acdhen eben Sen wall quia Ganihe, deleiiel Exaadaatae 
Christmas assortments feature glistening * to person- Miia 

elize cach card. Profitable “Business Getter Blotters” our gift to help Write 
you get more sales. Sell friends, relatives, business people $1 box — 


“Relate Seals,” 
make 50¢ cash fast=- 100% profit! GREATEST VALUE 
FREE SAMPLES and DIRECTIONS 
All wool 2-3-4 ply Knitting 
Buy Direct—Save Money. 
BARTLETT YARN MILLS, Box G, Harmony, Maine 


EVER OFFERED. White today for samples on approval 
Yarns. Rug Yarns. Unex- 


HOUSE OF HARMON + DEPT. T-1 - HARMON, N.Y. 
celled quality; lowest prices. 
PRESENTS 








Ballerina 


$998 


ENCORE AFTER ENCORE FOR YOU! 
Black, red, green, white leather with 
leather sole. Black or white satin with 


leather sole. Black suede or black 
leather with crepe sole $2.98 
Gold or silver kid 

with leather sole $7.98 


Also evailable et Mary Lewis, 746 Fifth Ave.,N.¥.C. 


aoe IF NOT SATISFIED, RETURN WITHIN 10 DAYS 

FIFTH AVENUE MODEL: Dept. AGI! 

509 Fifth ——— New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send me____prs. Ballerina @ —__ ea. 

WE PAY POSTAGE except on C.0.D. 

Regular Shoe Si 

Color. 

Nome. 

Address. 

ES NS eee 
Cash, Check, M.O. 0D c.o.bD. 
Send ‘fer free entry blank in Fifth Avenve Medel 
Contest! Become @ famous mode 


2nd Coler Choice___ 





























MOVIE STAR PORTRAITS 


32 
FREE! NEW COLOR PHOTO OF ROY ROGERS “'? 


Order by number to prevent duplication 


PHOTOS 
(2 SETS) 


50 08 80 (Ses 


WITH EVERY 
RDER 


(SIZE 2 
x 21/4) 


$1.00 


SET =L contains photos of Shirley Temple, Ronald 


Reagan, Rita Hayworth, 
| Dan Dailey, 
Bergman, 
banks Jr., 
Leslie, and Gregory Peck. 

Roy Rogers with Trigger, Gene Autry, Al “‘L 
LaRue, Bill Boyd, Jack Beautel with Jane Russell, Johnny Mack Brown, Eddie Dean, 
Gabby Hayes, Monte Hale, Charles Starrett, Jimmey Wakely, Rod Cameron, Smiley 
Burnette, Robert Mitchum, Roy Rogers 
=A contains photos of Burt Lancaster, 
Gene Autry, 
Yvonne DeCarlo, Gregory Peck, William (Bill) Elliott, 
bury, Viveca Lindfors, Dorothy Lamour. 

SET =H contains photos of Ingrid Bergman, Lana Turner, June Allyson, Bing 
Crosby, Cornel Wilde, Jeanne Crain, Bill Boyd, Dane Clark, Shirley Temple, Dale 
Margaret O'Brien, 


Larry Parks, 
Jeanne Crain, Rory Calhoun, I 
Alan Ladd, Betty Grable, Douglas 
Ava Gardner, Marshall Thompson, 


with Dale Evans, Buster Crabbe. 
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Pattern 0348 
We take great pleasure in offering you 
this wonderfully soft, lustrous. Cotton GAB 
ARDINE. Available for a limited time only 
ACT NOW 
Pattern 0348: a bright, glowing 
floral print on smartly colored back 
ground, in pearly grey. soft blue, old 
rose, chartreuse and old ivory 
Pattern 0351: a gay, chic, eve-catch 
ing, whimsical print on a snow white 
background, with figures of red and 
green or blue and green 
Just the fabric you want for your new dress 
ylouse . skirt . play suit... 
These gay. appealing. clenely woven prints 
are mercerized for tub resistant luster, vat 
dyed for lasting color, and SANFORIZED 
for lasting gracefulness, and made of fine 
combed yarn for that rich appearance—-36” 
wide. 
JUST THINK--you can have this beautiful 
fabric, of which thousands of yards were 
sold for $1.29, for the purse-saving price of 
69c per yard. 
When ordering, be sure to state the pattern 
number and color desired, 
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319-88th St., Brooklyn 9, N. Y. 
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the pine on the hill Callie hurried. Precious 
water slopped on her bare feet and her 
arms strained at their sockets. Her father’s 
face was still livid, despite the cool water 
running down it from the head bandages. 


“It’s a wonder his clothes don’t steam, his 
body’s that hot,” Callie muttered and, 
snatching up the pail, poured a whole 
bucketful cver the quiet figure. 

“Here, I got something better than 
water,” a man’s voice called. John Finch, 


their neighbor, shuffled, panting, up the hill 
and drew a bottle from his hip pocket. “You 
hold up his head, gal, so I can pour this 
into him.” 

Callie’s feeling of relief at this fortunate 
appearance of an adult changed to one of 
apprehension. “That stuff might be bad for 
Pappy.” 

“Shucks, gal, likker’ll 
Wake him right off.” 

“But I'm cooling him off,” Callie reasoned. 
She stepped forward resolutely. “Thanks 
kindly, Mister Finch, but Pappy can’t have 
anything but water. If you want to help, 


warm him 


up. 


you might tote me another pail from the 
creek.” 
“I didn’t come be bossed by a gal,” 


he said disdainfully. “There 

myself in the shade when 

yelling his pappy was sick. 

I ever bothered myself.” 
After the neighbor had gone, Callie felt 

more alone than she had before. It 

was entirely up to her now. And she mustn’t 


I was, resting 
Martin run by 
It’s a pure pity 


even 


lose a minute. “Ruth, raise Pappy’s head 
up on something. That stone will do. He 
won't know it’s hard. And rub his legs 
upwards while I get more water.” 


Ruth, exhausted, crum- 
pled up with relief, but Callie jerked her to 


: WAS midafternoon before Sam Stokes 
ope ned his eyes. 


her knees. “Keep rubbing and pouring,” she 
ordered sternly. “He’s still burning like a 
mealtime fire. Tl go on fetching more 
water.” 

Just as the sun slipped behind the moun- 
tain, the doctor rode into the yard with 
Martin perched behind him, clinging to 
the saddle. 

“Bad case of sunstroke,” young Dr. 


Walker diagnosed. 


How long has he 


“When did it happen? 
been conscious?” 
In a voice hoarse with weariness, 
described the situation. 
Dr. Walker nodded 
“Now let’s improvise a 
your father to bed.” 
With a great of relief, Callie took 
orders, until at last she was free to warm 
up supper for the children, who ate raven- 


Callie 


concluded. 
stretcher and get 


as she 


sense 


ously and then tumbled into bed. 

“Your father’s going to be fine, thanks 
to you,” Dr. Walker said as he left the bed 
where Sam Stokes rested, his face relaxed 
in the firelight. “Now Ill have that coffee 
and corn pone you offered. No, I can’t stay 
all night. It'll be a nice ride in the moon- 
light.” 

“What might I do for Pappy?” Callie 
asked. 

“Keep him in bed three or four days. 
And of course he'll always have to avoid the 
hot sun. I suppose you know that. Or did 
you2” He set down his coffee cup and 
leaned forward. “Say, how did it happen 
that a girl like you knew what to do for 


sunstroke?” 

Callie glanced apprehensively at the bed. 
Pappy seemed to be asleep. Still— She 
shrugged her shoulders and answered non- 
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chalantly, “Oh, I just heard tell about sun- 
streak. One thing I wasn’t real sure about. 
Our neighbor wanted to pour corn likker 
into Pappy. He was right smart mad _ be- 
cause I wouldn’t let him do and went 
off home.” 

“Heavens!” Dr. Walker exclaimed. “ 
would have been fatal. 
stimulants in cases of sunstroke. 
just hearsay and common couldn't 
have guided vou in treating father 
with cold-water baths, head elevation, leg 
massage, and no stimulants.” As he spoke, 
he checked off the items on his fingers. 
“Come on, I’m curious. Don’t tell me you're 


That 
Absolutely — no 
Look, girl, 
scnse 


your 


an honest-to-goodness graduate nurse in 
disguise!” 

Again Callie peered at the bed, pride 
struggling with discretion. Then in a 


lowered voice, she explained, “I've got a 
first-aid book. I know most of it by memory. 
Only I had to run back to check about 
stimulants.” 

“So that’s it! And where, may I ask, did 


you get a first-aid book?” 


“La, I get lots of books from the library 
truck that comes to the highway.” 
Dr. Walker pushed back his chair. “Well, 


all I can say is that it’s lucky for vour father 
that he has a reading daughter. [ve found 
mighty few people in this valley who can 
read at all, or who would bother to get 
books if they could.” 

The doctor had no sooner departed than 
Sam Stokes called faintly. 

“You want a drink?” Callie 
ously, stooping over the bed. 

“No.” Black 
stared up at her. 
iain!” 

Callie’s throat tightened. So he hadn't 
been asleep, after all! “I—I didn’t mean to 
do any Pappy. You allowed you 
wouldn't have books in this house, but you 
didn’t say anything about out of the 
Oh, I reckon that’s splitting hairs, and_ it’s 
troubled me, sneaking off at dawn and 
evening to read.” 

“So Tod never took them books back at 
all!” her father said in a low, bewildered 
tone. 


asked _solicit- 


clear and accusing, 


“You—been 


eves, 


reading— 


wrong, 


he mse, 


“He toted them back after I'd read 
them,” Callie said dully, determined to 
make a full confession. “But he fetched 


another batch. I—I've had three basketfuls 
of books. You mustn't quarrel at Tod, 
though. It was all my idea for him to 
do it.” 

“You got a book hid now?” 

Callie nodded. “The first-aid book came 
in the last batch, Soon as you took sick I 
ran to read in it about sunstreak. I figgered 
that’s what ailed you.” 

“Where you got them books hid?” 

“In a cave.” 

“A cave!” Sam Stokes’ angry eyes glittered 
up at her through the dimness. “Lawsy, 
gal, ain't vou got any sense? Squirrels can 
chew them and damp creep into them. 
Books belong in the where 
no trouble comes to them.” 

Callie stared at him with her mouth wide 

pen. 

He lifted a hand in a weak gesture of 
irritation. “Don't stand there like a dumb 
critter. Get them books inside the 
straight off!” 

Callie swallowed hard. “Yes, 

e murmured dutifully, then bounded out 
the door, face radiant as the moonlight 
that Hooded the valles 

THE END 
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Meet the Author 
(Continued from page 18) 


editor and show her 
illustrations she had made, and per- 
haps something would come of that inter- 
view. Of course, her old Ford coupé had 
practically no radiator, and there was no 
money to have it fixed. Snow and_ ice 
covered the New Jersey country roads, and 
she had no chains. But somehow she would 
make that Ford cover the necessary miles 
and meet that editor in New York. 

Hurriedly, Miss Seredy went around the 
huge dilapidated mansion which she rented 
for next to nothing, to see that everything 
would be all right in her absence. She fed 
the cats almost the last food in the house, 
filled the remains of the Ford's radiator 
with hot water, hoping that would satisfy 
the machine’s thirst until she reached a 
and started out. 

The car had barely rattled out of the 
yard, however, when she was stopped by 
the sight of a coal-black cat glaring at her 
from the snow-covered bushes by the side 
of the road. 

Heavens! February 15, 
and a black cat! 
omens for 
depended! 

But kindness quickly overpowered super- 
stition. Regardless of its color, the poor cat 
must be cold and hungry. Kate Seredy 
jumped out of the car and returned to the 
house for the remaining scraps of food. 
When the strange black cat was sheltered 
and fed, she made another start. 

This time® she reached the nearest town, 
five miles away. Almost obscured in a cloud 
of steam, the Ford slid sidewise on the ice 
and came to a stop in front of the town’s 


garage, 


York to see an 
some 


garage, 


temperature 13 
What inauspicious 
an interview on which so much 


below ; 


looked at 


The garageman came out. He 


the car. Then he gazed pityingly at its 
driver. 

“Say, lady, you shouldn't be driving that 
car. That) radiator—and no chains! _ It’s 


dangerous, driving on these roads without 
chains.” 

“But IT haven't any 
to get into New 
haven t—" She 
understood. 


these 


chains. And I have 
York this morning. And I 
stopped, but the garageman 
Lots of the best people had no 
money days. 

“Tve got an old pair of chains you can 
have.” he offered, “if you'll bring them back 
tonight.” 

Phanktully Kate Seredy accepted the offer, 
and the strong hands of the 
had them in place. 

Once more the 


mechanic soon 


artist started off. For a 
while everything went well. The 
from the radiator was not quite enough to 
blot out the and the chains kept. the 
old car on the highway. 


steam 


road, 


Then there was an ominous, “wham!” 
followed by a continuous, “Clank, clank, 
clank!” 


“What now?” One of the 
broken. Resignedly Kate Seredy looked up 
and down the road. Not a house in sight. 
and not a single car. There was nothing to 
do but go on, in spite of the car-splitting 
rattle. 

At last she reached New 
the offices of the Viking Press. Cold, hungry 
dirty, and completely exhausted and tenss 
from her battle with the car, Kate 

(Continued on page 48) 
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SPEAKING OF MOVIES — 
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MISS TATLOCK’S MILLIONS—A 
gay comedy with a super- 
elegant cast. John tund and 
Wanda Hendrix are the ro- 
mantic leads, with Lund ex- 
celling as a comedian. He 
plays a Hollywood stunt man 
who impersonates the dim- 
witted heir of a wealthy 
family, and finds himself fall- 
ing in love with the young 
man’s sister. Barry Fitzgerald, 
Monty Woolley, Ilka Chase, 
all contribute to the fun. 


HILLS OF HOME —Lassie, the 
screen's famous collie, stars in 
this delightful story of the 
Scotch Highlands, in which 
her master (Edmund Gwynn) 
is the beloved old doctor of 
the community. It tells ef the 
struggles of a young man 
(Tom Drake) to become a doc- 
tor against the wishes of his 
stern father (Rhys Williams). 
His dreams come true through 
the efforts of the old mdn and 
his sweetheart, Janet Leigh. 


JUNE BRIDE—Bette Davis de- 
serts her customary emotional 
roles for a highly amusing 
comedy. There's lots of fun as 
Bette, editor of a magazine 
called “Home end Mother’’ 
descends on a small town to 
cover a typical rural wedding. 
Robert Montgomery, an erratic 
newspaper man, causes most 
of the confusion, aided by Fay 
Bainter, Tom Tully, Mary 
Wickes, and a talented new 
youngster named Betty Lynn. 


JOAN OF ARC—Ingrid Berg- 
man’s long dream of creating 
the martyred Joan on the 
screen has finally come true in 
a lavish technicolor picture 
that is a triumph of authen- 
ticity. The story unfolds’ from 
the humble French village in 
which Joan was born, through 
battle scenes, court scenes, a 
magnificent coronation and a 
grim trial, to the martyrdom. 
Careful research has made 
“Joan” historically perfect. 


hy CAROL CRANE 


Meet the Author 
(Continued from page 47) 


Seredy took her portfolio of sketches under 
her arm and marched up to the office of 
May Massee, editor of young peoples’ 
books. 

Miss Massee took one look at the artist’s 
face and said, “Suppose we go out for a 
bite to eat. We can talk better over some 
hot tea.” 

Under the influence of the hot drink and 
the good tood that went with it, Kate 
Seredy relaxed. With the stimulus of Miss 
Massce’s interest and questions, she began 
to talk, telling of her long years of struggle 
to get work in New York, and of her child- 
hood in Hungary. Her long, thin hands 
gestured expressively as she poured out her 
problems and her dreams to this sympathetic, 
understanding listener. 

Back in the office later, Miss Massee 
looked over the sketches. 

“These are beautiful,” she said. “You 
have a rare quality, Miss Seredy, I wish 
But there isn’t a thing, not a thing in the 
office I can give you to illustrate. Why 
don’t you write a book yourself and illus- 
trate it?” 

Kate Seredy laughed, a rather forlorn 
laugh. “Why, I have never written any- 
thing. I wouldn’t know how to go about 
it. I couldn’t write a book.” 

May Massee looked at her appraisingly. 
“I think vou could. Go home and try it. 
You may remember some things about 
Hungary—some childhood experiences that 
woukl make a good story. You just go home 
and write, and [ll publish it for Christmas.” 

When she reached her huge old house in 
the country, Kate Seredy obediently | sat 
down, pencil in hand, to write. The cats 
crowded around her. She petted them ab- 
sently, her mind on her problem. Miss 
Massee had said she might remember things 
from her own childhood, so she turned her 
mind back to those long-ago days when she 
had been a child in Budapest. What stood 
out in her mind most clearly?) Why, that 
was casy: those summers in the country. 

Kate Seredy remembcred vividly the first 
of those summers. Her father, an excellent 
and well-loved teacher of boys, had been 
invited to go to the country with a group of 
visiting artists and scientists to study peasant 
art and life. Kate’s parents had decided that 
she should accompany her father. Her 
protests that she did not want to go with a 
lot of old men to look at old things did no 
good. She went. 

Never would Kate forget the evening they 
arrived in the small remote village. Tired 
and sleepy and rebellious, the pale, skinny 
city child was immediately taken in hand by 
a motherly rosy-cheeked peasant woman. 
At bedtime she had been tucked into a 
feather bed; she could still recall how she 
had felt as she sank into that feather bed—as 
if she were lost, sinking deeper and deeper 
into some fathomless pool. 

Sitting in her big, cold house, Kate 
Seredy began to write, telling the story of 
a spoiled city child suddenly dropped into 
the quiet, peaceful, wholesome life of 
Hungarian farmers, generous, honest people 
who worked hard and loved deeply. 

After three months of nearly constant 
writing, Kate Seredy woke up. Why, she 
had written almost enough for a book! It 
was enough. So she wrapped up the manu- 
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script and sent it to May Massce at the 
Viking Press. 

Three days later she received a check and 
a contract. The book was accepted. She 
was to illustrate it, and she could make as 
many pictures as she wished! 

Again in a daze—of happiness this time— 
Kate Seredy turned artist and illustrated the 
book she had written without realizing it. 

“The Good Master” was an immediate 
success. The depression was over for Kate 
Seredy. Something had indeed turned up, 
something she had never in her wildest 
dreams expected: the ability to write. 
Though she always said that she didn't 
write the book at all—she merely gave a 
frame to the picture of Hungarian life that 
many peasants had painted for her many 
years ago when she was a child. 


F you live in a country in which most 

of the population (and all of the peo- 
ple in power) belonged to a different race 
from your own, how would you feel? If 
you were considered “different” and “in- 
ferior,” what would that attitude do to you? 

In a country which is predominantly white 
in population, life is not easy for those whose 
skins are a different color. Yet all men are 
brothers under the skin. And with our 
country and the world growing smaller as 
distances are shortened by rapid communica- 
tion and transportation, it is becoming more 
and more important that we understand 
and appreciate our brothers of other races. 

Books can do a lot to help this under- 
standing. And “Shuttered Windows” is a 
ood book to start with, for it is not only a 
sympathetic and accurate picture of — the 
problems of a minority group, but it is also 
ut absorbing story from first to last. 

It was autumn of 1935. Florence Cran- 
nell Means of Denver was spending her last 
day at Mather School in South Carolina. 
She hated to leave. How much she had 
enjoved these weeks on the all-Negro 
campus! How different it had been from 
her expectations! 

“Don't think.” she had been warned be- 
fore she came, “that these Negro girls of 
the islands and the Carolina Lowlands will 
be friendly. You've written books about 
Mexican, American, Japanese, and Jewish 
children, and you've found them all cass 
to make friends with. But this time it will 
be different. Many Negroes resent white 
people, and these especially. You'll be sorry 
if vou go.” 

Mrs. Means, busy with her packing and 
her final visits with teachers who had be- 
come friends, laughed as she remembs red 
that dire prophecy. > Sorry she had come! 
Why, it had been a wonderful experience. 
She had chosen this school in the first place 
because Mather’s practice-teaching school 
secmed a good place to get much of the 
material she wanted for the small books 
she had planned to write on little children 
t the Deep South. And she had found 
not only the material she wanted, but had 
made many friends among the teachers, 
ind among the teen-age girls as well. 

Hlow good the girls had been to her! 
Every morning some one of them had made 
her bed, someone had put flowers in’ her 
room; every night someone had turned her 
bed down. There had been grand hikes and 
parties. Yes, although at first they had 
been reserved and proud, these girls had 
come to be as friendly and lovable as any 
she had known. She would miss them 

The last day at Mather passed all too 
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quickly. It was time for bed. Everything 
was ready for an early start next day. But 
something bothered Mrs. Means. All day 
long, during the succession of visits from 
teachers, she had looked up at intervals to 
see a disappointed dusky face bob back out 
of sight. The girls were trying to get a 
chance to see her. 

As soon as she realized this, Florence 
Means, without wasting a moment, went 
to the principal. “The girls want to say 
good-by to me. Couldn’t you let them 
come for a while, even though it is time for 
the evening bell?” 

The principal smiled. “Why, yes. I think 
we could suspend the rules for once, since 
you have to leave so carly in the morning.” 

Soon the girls began to gather in Mrs. 
Means’ room, tall girls and short girls, in 
nighties, robes, and slippers—most of them 
with heads careftlly wrapped so that the 
damp night air should not “take out the 
straight.” In a few minutes the room was 
filled to overflowing. 

But “good-by” was the least of what 
the girls wanted to sav. They wanted to talk. 
They wanted to talk about themselves to 
the woman whose sympathy and under- 
standing had so impressed them. At once 
they began, prompting and correcting and 
interrupting one another, pouring out. their 
hopes and fears, their immediate plans, and 
their dreams for the future. 

Till almost midnight the girls talked, and 
Mrs. Means listened and glowed with the 
knowledge of their trust and friendship. 

At last Susan and Jessie Ree (two of the 
leaders among older girls) exchanged 
glances. And_ brilliant, volatile Jessie Ree 
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burst out, “Mrs. Means, we wish you'd write 
a book about us! Just as if we were white 
girls! And leave the problem out.” 

Florence Crannell Means looked at the 
dark face, and a mist came into her brown 
eves. These splendid girls! Write about 
them? Why, she would love to. But leave 
the problem out? She took off her glasses 
and wiped them thoughtfully. Before she 
could say anything, Susan began to speak 
Susan, the tall, straight, independent, who 
could always be counted on for clear think- 
ing. “Oh, Jessie Ree,” she cried in her rich 
vibrant voice. “Nobody could write about 
us and leave the problem out.” 

All around the room heads nodded. It 
was true. No one knew any better than 
they themselves that the problem could not 
be evaded. White girls could ignore the 
problem, but it was always staring Negro 
girls in the face. 

Long after the room was empty and quiet, 
and the lights out, Mrs. Means thought 
about the girls and what they had said. 
And the conviction grew upon her that she 
had to write that book. 

Nearly two years passed, however, before 
Florence Means began to write the book 
the Mather girls had requested. In the mean- 
time, she had talked the idea over with her 
husband, as she did all her writing plans. 

“T think you'd better drop the idea, 
Flossy.” he advised. “Its a controversial 
subject. You might get some unpleasant 
repercussions.” 


Iter editor was no more encouraging. 
“It’s a bad subject for a book, I'm afraid it 
wouldn't sell.” 

(Continued on page 51) 








the brake is used ... Shockmaster® fork that makes easier riding... 
and of course they’re safer because the frame is 100% stronger, made 
so by electronic welding. So you see, Santa, Roadmaster is an ALL 
NEW bicycle and that’s why I want one instead of just any bicycle. 


Visit your dealer and ask him to show you the new 
Luxury Liner Roadmaster and the latest juvenile models. 


* Exclusive Trade Mark registered in U. S. Patent Office. 
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know that Chil- 
dren’s Book Week, launched in 1919 to 
focus attention on the need for better books 
for young people, was the original of all 
“weeks.” When it was first observed, there 
was only one publishing house with a spe- 
cial editor for juvenile books—now there are 
over sixty, and young people of the United 
States are the richest in the world in the 
quantity and quality of the books available 
for their pleasure and profit. Most likely 
you've heard this year’s slogan, “Books Tell 
the Story,” at school, in your Girl Scout 
troop, or at your local library. Last year 
five thousand books were exhibited at the 
first Boys’ and Girls’ Book Fair held in New 
York City. So successful) was it, with its 
music, jesters, chalk talks, puppets, forums, 
quizzes, and book exhibits that it will be 
repeated again this year. What was done in 
New York on such a grand scale can inspire 
celebrations in smaller communities, and 
The Children’s Book Council, 62 West 45th 
Street, New York City 19, is ready to supply 
advice and material help for festivities of 
any size. We hope you will all be joining 
in some sort of observance in) your com- 
munity between November 14 and 20, 
so that as many people as possible will be 
made aware of the ever-increasing number 
of fine books being published for young 


Most of you probably 


readers. 


MISS TIPPY. By Jxxner Lasipenr. 
E. 


P. Dutton and Company, $2.25. 
This story is concerned with the sixteenth 
birthday of Tippy. the youngest of the be- 
loved Parrishes. The family is. still living 
happily at Governor's Island in New York 
Harbor where the colonel is stationed. Tippy 
is busy having dates with Pete and Alcie 
Jordon, quarreling with her brother Bob, 
and looking forward to the dancing party at 
the officers’ club with which her family is to 
honor her birthday. She is annoyed that 
Trudy, the loved Parrish maid, hasn't yet 
“You ain't 
growed up to it.” Trudy tells her. A good 
deal before merits the 
changed status in Trudy’s eves. The tamils 
is shattered by the serious illness—polio—of 
Davey, Tippy’s little nephew and the news 
of the transfer of Colonel Parrish to overseas 
duty in Germany. Tip is to accompany her 


begun to call her Miss ‘Tippy 


happens Tipps 


mother abroad to join her father and she 
loathes the idea. You can see that it takes a 
bit of doing to live up to Trudy’s ideal of 
a voung lady under these circumstances 
RED EMBERS. By Donoriuy Lyons. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
$2.50. And one for the horse lovers! Phil 
Blake and the twins, Dav and Jon Randall, 


grew up together on a California ranch, San 
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by MARJORIE CINTA 


Felipe, where raising horses and playing 
polo were the main interests. Phil had raised 
her pony Red Embers from a tiny colt and 
Girl and 
something to reckon with on a polo field. 
Nobody was much surprised when Phil de- 
cided to give up college to make a career of 
polo and training polo ponies. The kind of 


trained him herself. horse were 


competition she encountered when working 
for a place on a Western women’s polo team 
was not according to Hoyle but the plucky 
girl from San Felipe stuck it out and went 
on to play in an East-West tournament and 
finally on the All-American women’s team. 
There are nice modern boys and girls, plenty 
hard- 


of horse lore, and the excitement of 


played polo games to make this a good story. 
YOUNG PATRIOTS. By Hesten 

O'New.. Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
$3.00. Here is a moving and inspiring record 
of the courage and patriotism of boys and 
virls all over the world during the vears be- 
1937 and 1945, 


lands were threatened or occupied by the 


tween when their native 


enemy. There are twenty-eight stories—two 
from cach of the fourteen occupied coun- 
Whether they 
are about Greek, British, French, or Chinese 
boys or girls, these are thrilling stories of 
unbelievable bravery. Miss O'Neill enhances 
their drama by her simple and sincere style. 
She makes you realize what was happening 
to these boys and girls during the war years 
and humbly proud of the magnificent spirit 
with which they fought for freedom. 


tries—and they are all true. 


YO THE ISLE OF QUE. By Exsir Sixc- 
MASTER. Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, $2.25. This is the story, adult in stvle, 
of an American boy, an 
American riv- 
er. An island in Penn- 
beautiful 
but treacherous Sus 


family, 


American 
and an 


sylvania’s 


quehanna is the home 
of the Yoders—Mother 
and eleven children 
Seven are married and 
gone from home when 
the story 
war takes the remain- 
ing older bovs so that 


opens, and 


only fifteen year old 
Tim and his — sister 
Rosie are left) with 


Mother. Tim, charged 
with being the man of 
the house, has a hor- 
rible fear of flood wa- 
ters. If the river goes 
on the rampage, as it 
has so often in_ the 
past, will he have the 
face the 
emergency? He does 
fifteen 


enjoys, and 


courage to 


the things a 
year-old 








many of them supremely well. All Mother 
Yoder’s children have been taught to work 
and to play. He swims, skates, rows on the 
river, hunts Indian burying grounds for his 
absent brother, learns to drive the car, be- 
comes a radio ham, and all the time he keeps 
a wary eye on the river. The tension mounts 
to a climax when what Tim has been dread- 
ing really happens and he has the oppor- 
tunity to prove himself. Older girls will 
appreciate the expert craftsmanship, the 
satisfying family relationships, the gripping 
suspense of this story of a boy’s battle with 
the phobia of fear. 


2, Jefferson's Daughter. By Mu- 

prep Criss. Dodd, Mead and Com- 

pany, $3.00. Martha Jefferson was an un- 
usual girl, and there have been several books 
for young people written about her. We 
think you will like this one which tells her 
story truthfully and frankly, without roman- 
ticizing. It begins at Monticello with a 
frightening episode which occurred on her 
eleventh birthday. Even then Martha, so 
much like her father in her love of music 
and the outdoors and her impatience with 
formality and fashion, was trying to make 
up for the loss of her mother in comforting 
and being a companion to her father. She 
acted as mistress of Monticello, always 
bursting at the seams with guests, who came 


at will and remained indefinitely in the 
lavish tradition of Virginia hospitality. 
Martha’s favorite was fourteen year old 
Thomas Randolph from aristocratic Tide- 


Though it meant leaving 
her beloved home and braving many strange 
adventures and hardships. she was happy 
to be permitted to accompany her father 
on his diplomatic mission to Paris. Here 
she was a boarding pupil at a strict, austere 
convent, attended fashionable French salons, 
and lived through the first days of the 
French Revolution. Here, too, her love for 
Tom Randolph survived a shattering blow. 
Back in Virginia, she married her Tom and 
managed her large family of children while 
continuing to keep an eye on Monticello, 
and to be a companion to her father. If 
you are interested in the way of life, the 
places, and personalities of early America 
you will enjoy this readable story of Martha 
Jefferson and her famous father 

rik END 
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Meet the Author 
(Continued from page 49) 


In spite of all efforts to dissuade her, 
however, Mrs. Means found that she simply 
could not drop the ide: 

Finally, in July, 1937, she began to write. 
At first it worried her that she did not know 
the Sea Islands of South Carolina. A few 
weeks’ residence, she knew, is not enough 
to enable one to write convincingly about a 
place. But she soon saw that if her heroine 
did not know the vicinity cither, that did 
not matter. The setting and the people 
could be pictured through the eyes of a 
newcomer. So Harriet (who was inspired 
by Susan at Mather) became a girl brought 
up in Chicago who was going to the home 
of her people in South Carolina. 

Soon Harriet and all the other characters 
came alive as Mrs. Means wrote in her 
spruce-tree study (a study table under a 
circle of spruces on the hillside behind the 
Means’ summer cabin in the mountains near 
Denver ). 

When she was about halfway ‘through 
the book, a title suddenly occurred to her. 
She remembered those windowless cabins 
that were so common on the islands: no 
glass, merely shutters which when open let 
in the bitter cold and rain in the winter, 
and—closed—shut out the light. Was not 
that the way it was with all of Harrict’s 
race? If they were friendly and free with 
white people, they laid themselves open to 
coldness and unkindness; if they kept to 
themselves they had no chance for learn- 
ing and advancement. Yes, “Shuttered 
Windows” was the title for her book. 

When the first draft of “Shuttered Win- 
dows” was completed, Florence Means sent 
a copy to the teachers at Mather School, to 
be read to the girls and checked for accu- 
racy of detail and interpretation. Almost 
unanimously the Mather people approved. 
Her husband, her parents, and her daugh- 
ter all read the manuscript and pronounced 
it good. Even the editor who had been 
discouraging when Mrs. Means first sug- 
gested the idea decided it was too good a 
book to pass up. So, in 1938, “Shuttered 
Windows” was published, and the book she 
simply had to write, against the advice of 
family and editor, has come to be con- 
sidered the best of the many good books 
written by Florence Crannell Means. You'll 
be glad to know that your new AMERICAN 
Girt serial about a Spanish-American girl, 
which begins next month, is by this author. 

THE END 


Invitation to Dance 
(Continued from page 19) 


hack to the right and so on. At first go 
ery slowly and try to do the forward 
waltz movement for six counts and then 
the waltz backward for six counts without 
mistake. Then gradually do the move- 
ment faster and faster. 
Are you ready for the Box Step which is 
the basis of all waltz turns? You're going to 
raw an imaginary box on the floor with 
this step, so see if you can do it. Step for- 
ud with your left foot. Side-step to right 
i right foot. Bring left up to right and 
tise foot slightly from floor. There's half 
our box. Step straight back with right foot. 
(Continued on page 52) 
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BEAUTY 


Five aids to loveliness 
pure soap, a fine talcum, castile 
shampoo, gentle hand lotion and 


deodorant cologne. 11-500a 


Give your skin daily gentle care with a pure 
and mild soap, delicately fragrant. 
Trefoil shaped. 11-5014 
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by DR. HARRY LANGMAN 
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ACROSS 53. Assistance 21. Day or night before a 
1. Formal dancing affair 55. Boredom holiday 
5. Move about stealthily 57. Possibilities 23. Doctrine 
10. Be unsuccessful 61. Involve 25. Irritate 
14. Operatic tune 65. Entranced 26. Black viscous liquid 
15. Wireless communication 66. Tropical climbing plant 28. Rascal 
16. Singing voice 69. Sea eagle 29. Pertaining to cold areas 
17. Inert gas used in light- 70. Additional to what is of the earth 
ing mentioned or implied 30, Musical drama 
18. Inactive 71. Protective metal cover- 32. Surveyor’s assistants 
19. Pedal digits ing 34. Proportion 
20. Moved rhythmically 72. Ceremonial 35. Different 
22. Artists using acids on 73. Undesirable plant 36. Long thin grasses 
metal growth 38. Dine 
24. Occurrence 74. Periods of time 39. Touch lightly 
27. Lump of metal 75. Small narrow opening 42. Overpowering fright 
28. Small reproductive bod- 47. Be indebted 
ies produced by DOWN 48. Loafs 
plants 50. Desired 
31. Auditory organ 1. Company of musical 52. Dull grayish-brown 
33. Mistake performers 54. Hold back 
37. Policemen 2. Surface 56. Comes close to 
38. Walked with long steps 3. Large wild animal 57. Ship personnel 
40. Consumed 4. A set of quadrilles 58. Healthy 
41. Malted beverage 5. Self-esteem 59. A projecting semicir- 
42. Place 6. Hurried cular part of a church 
43. Father 7. Poem 60. Male progenitor 
44. Article 8. Metal thread 62. Inside covering of cer- 
45. Spoil 9. Game tain seeds 
46. Poise 10. Parent 63. Preposition 
48. Falsified 11. Succulent plant of the 64. A list of candidates for 
49. Crustacean lily family office (Scotch) 
51. Female sheep 12. A Roman road 67. Turkish chaperon 
52. Entrances 13. Waste 68. Correlative 
For the solution to this puzzle turn to page 57 
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Invitation to Danee 


(Continued from page 51) 


Left foot to the lower left-hand corner. 
Bring right foot up to left foot; raise left 


from floor. You're right back where you 
started! This one takes a few hours of 
practice. That was a left waltz turn you 


just made. Now try a right waltz turn. It’s 
exactly the same except that you start with 
your right foot and make your box in the 
other direction. 

When you're letter-perfect, try the steps 
to music. Slow tempos at first so that you 
won't get confused. Next you graduate to 
fast music and if you can still keep in step 
without falling over your own feet, you're 
ready for a partner. And here’s a bit of 
news that may surprise you. Learning to 
lead will improve your dancing! There was 
an old superstition that a girl should never 
lead because it would ruin her following. 
But it isn’t so. Actually, knowing the man’s 
part will make it easier for you to follow 
because you'll subconsciously anticipate 
what he will do. But even at that of course 
you shouldn’t practice leading all the time; 
you and your girl friends can take turns. 
And when it’s your turn to follow, forget all 
the leading you've ever done and _ follow. 

Face your partner and remember that 
fancy holds and snuggling are out. The boy’s 
(or leader’s) right arm is placed firmly 
around the girl, his hand held just below 
her shoulder blade. His left hand should be 
held so as to avoid with other 
dancers but not as though he’s bearing a 
torch. As he dances, he looks over the girl’s 
right shoulder. The girl looks her 
partner's right shoulder. The secret of good 
balance for the girl is to hold her left hand 
very firmly but not heavily, on the back of 
her partner’s right shoulder. He won't feel 
it at all, but, he certainly will if she hangs 
on his neck like an albatross. 

When you first get out on the floor, your 
partner will probably assume dance position 
and then pause long enough to get the tempo 
of the music and start on the first beat of 
the measure. Then, if he steps forward with 
his right foot, you'll move your left one 
backward—and you're off. He may start in 
just the opposite direction from what you 
expected, but you must accommodate your 
footwork smoothly to his. 


collisions 


over 


There’s an etiquette of the dance floor too, 
and here are a few do’s and don'ts that 
you'll want to know. Do dress suitably and 
comfortably and dress at home, because it’s 
not fair to keep your escort twiddling his 
thumbs while you fuss in the powder room. 
Do precede your partner when entering and 
leaving the dance floor. Don’t refuse one 
partner and then turn around and accept 
another. Accept cut-ins cheerfully and give 
both the old and the new partner a smil 
Keep your eyes off your feet and remember 
your partner's no life preserver, so don't 
hang on for dear life. Don’t breathe in his 
face and don't feel you have to make 
sparkling conversation. The dance is the 
thing and you might keep in mind how 
your derriere looks to the stag line. Is it 
neatly tucked in where it belongs? If you 
make a mistake, say “I’m sorry,” once. And 
when the dance ends, leave the thank-you’s 
to the boy. If you wish to, you may say, “I 
enjoyed the dance.” 

THE END 
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Hands Across Borders 


(Continued from page 40) 


expect teen-age girls from Brazil and from 
Canada to be so different, to have been 
brought up with such cpposing ideas and 
standards and habits, that they simply could 
not work together. But the girls knew they 
could do it, and they did. To the older offi- 
cial delegates, come together from all the 
corners of the world, these Brazilian, Cana- 
dian, and U.S.A. girls, working together 
with such good will and efficiency, gave the 
finest possible proof in action that the “Girl 
Scout idea” is no mere hope, but an actual, 
down-to-earth fact of human nature. It 
works. 

We saw it work time after time at Coop- 
erstown—once when an active spring unex- 
pectedly bubbled up in the middle of the 
kitchen tent floor! The girls of the three 
hostess countries consulted together and 
then pitched in, side by digging a 
very deep and wide trench all around the 
tent to carry off the water, Laughingly they 
called this “the moat” and resourcefully 
built a bridge across it to reach their “island 
kitchen.” This little incident was just one 
proof that people from different countries 
with different backgrounds are not—when 
they meet cach other with something they 
all want to get donce—nearly so different as 
they are alike. 

The conference of the older delegates and 
Visitors gave more proof of this same golden, 
human-nature fact. What was the undertak- 
ing they were working on? The business of 
the conference was discussion of best 
to keep the World Association running 
smoothly and strongly. Such a group faces 
some of the same questions faced by the 
United Nations. And the answers they work 
out through experience add to everybody's 
knowledge of how to get this brand-new 
job done successfully. 


side, 


how 


One of the questions is how can a world- 
wide group of people work together, with- 
out their bigness making their action clumsy 
and slow, and yet without dividing up in 
sections which would lose the sense of one- 
ness of the whole?) This is a very vital ques- 
tion for the future of humanity. Two whole 
days those delegates coming from the ends 
of the earth discussed this question, Hindu 
and Greek, Mexican and Filipina, all Girl 
Scouts putting their heads together over 
this question of administration. In the end 
they decided that without splitting off from 
the one-world group, different sets of Girl 
Scouts whose countries were close together 
could rather informally work together as 
units, without referring every single detail 
to headquarters of the World Association. 
This was the way the Western Hemisphere 
Girl Scouts got themselves organized dur- 
ing the World War, when they were cut off 
from so many other countries. 

If you have a chance to see photographs 
which adult 
visitors, look at them carefully. 
from Lahore, in Pakistan, with her graceful 
draperies, doesn’t look much like your troop 
leader in her trim tailored uniform. But 
in her country, those statuesque folds mean 
Girl Scouting, too. She was one of the great 
She and a dele- 


observer from 


show you the delegates and 


The visitor 


favorites of the conference 
gate from France, and_ the 
Mexico, got on especially well together. If 
you have a map of the world handy, just 
(Continued on page 55) 
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If you like 

to knit and 
crochet, here 
are some gay 
ideas—fine © 
for Christmas 
gifts or for 
your own use 











613—The easy cable stitch adds decorative effect 
to this beanie-and-bag team. The pattern in- 
cludes directions for knitting both bag and cap 


7456—A straight crocheted piece, shaped at neck 
and sides, makes this jumper-blouse. Sizes 12-18 


7125—Done in seed stitch, on two needles, and 
laced up the back, these unusual mittens can 
be knifted in small, medium, or large sizes 


Send 20c for each pattern you wish to order to: 
Needlework Dept., The American Girl, 155 East 
44th Street, New York 17, New York 
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FOR YOUR AMERICAN GIRL RECIPE 


@ Its a sturdy. three- 


smart on your desk or 


1 enclose 65c in 
STAMPS oO) 
CHECK oO 
MONEY ORDER 

for my American Girl 
Recipe File Binder 


Now send this coupon to American Girl, Cookbook Department, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York City 17. Don’t forget to enclose payment. 


hookease! 


NAME 
STREET 


CITY 





loose leaf binder, with water-resistant. pale 
blue covers attractively imprinted in a darker blue. Especially designed 
to fit your present collection of American Girl Recipe Files. it gives you a 
loose leaf cookbook that can grow as you add each new month's recipe file. 
Opens flat for easy use while cooking. wipes off with a damp cloth. looks 
An ideal gift. too. 65c¢ each. postpaid. 
Just fill out and mail the coupon below. For information about how to 
obtain copies of American Girl Recipe Files. see page 57. 


READY NOW! 


THIS 
BEAUTIFUL BINDER 


FILES 


ZONE STATE 
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3 LIGHTS IN ONE 


DELTA 


TRIPLE-LITE } 


STOP LIGHT e TAIL LIGHT 
REFLECTOR 


= 






Deita 


paipea niTe 


Complete 
Less batteries 





} 
$969 


The last word in bicycle rider safety devices. Stop 
light that lights when brakes are applied. Elec- 
tric tail light that is switch-controlled—visible 
from both rear and sides. Large, light-catching 
DuPont Lucite reflector. Finished in lustrous, 
white baked enamel. Extra /arge Fresnel lens. 
Delta Triple-Lite operates on two standard 114” 
flashlight cells. Easily mounted on rear fender. 


DELTA om 
UTILITY “,y2\. 
Bicycle Light ie) 


Utility mounts almost 
anywhere on bike. Use 









4 


several! Choice of clear, — 

red, green, or amber lens. Use as 

Sturdy plastic case and Meadlight Pedal Light 
lens. Uses one standard Running Lights 


14” flashlight cell 


Complete less bat. 79¢ 


See These Great Lights At Your Dealer's 


Delta’ 


Tail Light Safetv Light 
Fender Lights 





DELTA ELECTRIC CO., MARION, INDIANA 
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IT’S NEAT! 


The Copyall Duplicator 
makes up to 100 copies 
in any size up to 8! x14 
from only one original. 
Prints in 4 colors too! 
Perfect for Troop News, 
* Party Invitations, Pro- 
grams, Announcements, 
Greeting and Christmas 
Cares, etc. Easy to Op- 
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erate and can be used 
over and over again. 
Complete with all sup- 


plies and instructions. 
ONLY $4.95 POSTPAID 
—C.0.D. if you wish— 
Plus Postage. 


Copy Papers 

101 Maiden Lane 
New York 7, N. Y. 
Money Back Guarantee 
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a — ... the original, genuine “Art Corners”... 
i - W Round finest made for mounting photos, stamps, | 
< a cards, clippings, etc., so they can be enjoyed | 
¥ 4 Oval for years. Always ask for genuine | 
ee “an PnrgeZ “Art Corners” 
< > 
ge Heart at photo supply counters everywhere. | 
IN 44 10¢ a package of a kind. Send this adv. and | 
25¢ for 3 introductory pkgs. and samples. 
Poc-ket_ | Check to left styles desired 
Duo Engel Axrt Corners M{¥.Co. 
Qo, baad Dept. 4-L., 4711 N. Clark St., Chicago 40, Mlinvis 
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long time after primary schcol, Freddie 
Slack was still playing with blocks! 
Freddie’s blocks, of course, were not the 
kindergarten kind, but were mounted on 
xylophones and drums tor the young man 
was earnestly engaged in building a career in 
music. By the time he reached high school, 
he was an accomplished instrumentalist and 
his xylophone solos won the Wisconsin State 
Music Contest. Freddie was out to conquer 
greater fields, however, and soon exchanged 
the musisal blocks for the piano keyboard. 
His early experience with rhythm instru- 
ments had a marked effect on his - piano 
efforts, and today he has a_ boogie-woogie 
beat which can’t be topped. 

Freddie began his professional career in 
Chicago, playing with the great bands of 
Ben Pollack, Jimmy Dorsey, and Will Brad- 
ley. During those years he became an ex- 
cellent arranger and eventually Universal 
Studios sought his services. “Scoring for pic- 
tures a disillusioning experience,” he 
said. “You have to write pretty much ac- 
cording to formula, which leaves little room 
for freedom of expression. So I left the 
studios and formed my own band.” Ilis first 
recording for Capitol was the famous “Cow 
Cow Boogie” and almost overnight Freddie 
Was swept to the top of the piano man heap 

The two indispensables on all the Slack 
travels are his fishing tackle and his little 


Was 


Sealyham terrier, Lady. “She's a funny 
pup,” he smiled. “Every place we played 
she somehow managed to get out on the 


stage, so there was nothing to do but ccok 
up a little gag act for her. I've seen lots of 
stage-struck youngsters, but Lady is the most 
starry-eved of them all.” 

Freddie is married and has two children 
—ten vear old Patty Sue, who is doing very 
well on the piano, and Barry, aged 2, who's 
enchanted by the drums. “Of course he 
makes a terrible racket at this stage of the 
game,” Freddie admits, “and I suppose it’s 
just the noise he likes. But I like to think 
he’s following in his father’s footsteps.” 


RECOMMENDED RECORDS 
Popular 


You’re Mine You ... Hup-Je-De-Bee ... 
Ziggy Elam In these times of frantic 
bebopping, Ziggy’s solid, big-toned trumpet- 
ing is a welcome change. It’s on a par with 
the fine stuff that used to come pouring out 
of his golden horn in his early Goodman 
days, and is well worth hearing. 


La Paloma... Arab Dance . . . Claude 
Thornhill Columbia . These long- 
time Thornhill specialties make an cutstand- 
ing 12-inch disking. Topside is subtly 
shaded impressionism, while the Arab Dance 
theme from Tchaikovsky’s Nutcracker Suite 
becomes an exotic bit of with a 
beat. It requires a different kind of dancing 
from that which the Russian master had in 
mind. 


business 


BOSLER 


Lillette ... Azusa, Cucamonga And Ana- 
heim . . . Jimmy Dorsey MGM 
You'll find a generous portion of Dorsey 
music wizardry in these rhythm-packed 
numbers. The talented Skylarks give a 
brilliant display of sharp, sparkling har- 
monies as they pace both sides. 


Love That Boy . . . This Is The Moment... 
Dinah Shore Columbia . . . Love that 
gal for some bright jive on the first and 
softly phrased romantic sentiments on the 
coupling. Orchestral sketches by Harry Zim- 
merman and Sonny Burke fit the velvet- 
voiced Dinah like the proverbial glove. 


The Matador . . . Buttons And Bows .. . 
Betty Garrett... MGM ... Here’s a tongue- 
in-cheek tale of why little boys shouldn’t be 
matadors when they grow up. Scmetimes 
the bull wins! On the reverse Betty sings 
amusingly of a Western maid who is tired 
of the cactus life and longs for the cities 
where the cement grows. 


Concert 
Beethoven: Quartet No.6 in B-Flat Major; 
Budapest String Quartet. One of the loveli- 
est of Beethoven’s early quartets, this excel- 
lent work follows, in form, the classic models 
set forth by Haydn and Mozart. In content, 
however, stirrings of a musical per- 
sonality are evident. Music of youthful vigor 
and melodic alternates with sections 
of more dramatic nature. The members of 
the Budapest Quartet display a unity of ef- 
fort and blending of tone which could hardly 

be surpassed. (Columbia 


new 


grace 


Sibelius: Symphony No. 2; Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy. Sibelius, now 
an almost legendary the 
few who his 
universal acclaim. Never hav- 
ing broken completely with romantic nine- 
teenth-century traditions, his music is some- 
None- 
theless, his works rank high in symphonic 
literature; the music is strong and virile, its 
greatest source of inspiration being the folk 
music of Finland. This work is probably the 
most tuneful and readily comprehensible of 
his symphonies, and as usual Mr. Ormandy 
gives a sensitive reading. (Columbia 


figure, is one of 


composers has lived to see 


music receive 


what of an anachronism in our times 


Da Falla: Three Dances From “The 
Cornered Hat,” London Philharmonic. Alceo 
Galliera. Da Falla’s ballet, from which this 
suite is taken, was originally commissioned 
by Diaghilev for the Ballet Russe. It is 
based upon the celebrated and amusing 
story, The Corregider and the Miller's Wife, 
as told by the great Spanish author, Alarcon. 
The dances some of the most en- 
chanting music to flow from Da _ Falla’s 
fluent pen. They are marked by a rhythmic 
decisiveness and a colorful sweep of Span- 
ish folk melodies, portrayed in 
chestral pageantry. (Columbia ) 

THE END 
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Joy In Vienna 


(Continued from page 39) 


clothes, and play with toys, and send a little 
note along or even a picture—they were be- 
hind these gifts. One girl, age thirteen, came 
back the day after she had received her 
package, wearing a white blouse, red plaid 
skirt, a cardigan, and a pair of red sandals. 
She came to show it to us and said in her 
best school English: “Now I am like the 
girls in America. Thank you.” 

A small news item in the paper about the 
distribution after it was completed brought 

flood of letters to the office. 
people to the empty Quakerhouse in Meid- 
ling, that the police called us to ask what 
to do with all of them. 

It is easy to remember the happy faces of 
those who went home with their packages. 
But they were only a few of the thousands 
whose dreams were not filled. The 
thousands whose needs were not met are 
waiting in silence. 

THE END 


and so mins 


Hands Across Borders 


(Continued from page 53 
] 


take a look to see how widely separated 
their countries are. 

To help build a framework which makes 
possible friendly relations between people 
so separated by geography—that is what 
men and women of today, everywhere, are 
longing to know how to do. Isn't it some- 
thing to be proud of, and thankful for, that 
the Girl Scouts know how? 

Do you remember when you had ¢eogra- 
in the Pacific 
“ated by 


phy lessons about the islands 
Ocean, learning that they were cr 
minutely small sea creatures, 
which added a tiny bit of coral rock to the 
mass that was being built up from. the 
depths of the ocean’s floor? The amount of 
coral rock contributed by each one was so 
small that it wouldn't have made a bit of 
difference if each little worker had 
But they weren't. They worked to- 
gether on the same undertaking, and pres- 
ently, out of the great salty a rock 
appeared, stand — firm 
against any storm. It grew larger, as more 
coral rock was laid on it. After 
had soil enough on it to grow 


each one of 


been 
alone. 


Wat es 
strong enough — to 
a while 
trees, fruit, 
Howers. It had become, out of the watery 
storm, one of the flower-decked 
lands of Paradise.” as some call them. 

Girl Scouting is like that; individual per- 
sonal gestures of international good will 
would be lost in the oceanlike welter of the 
world’s people, if you worked alone. But 
vou don’t. Your World Association provides 
the solid, lasting framework, which makes 
everything count that vou do for world 
peace and international good feeling. When 
such a single island cf human friendliness 


lovely 


as this one at Cooperstown last summer ap- 
pears, it is based on something so strong and 
solid that no 
Brazilian and Canadian 
THAN 


storm can destrov_ it The 
Girl Scouts. and the 
grownup delegates and observers at 
the Conference, are no more 
the creation of that island of friendly feel- 


necessarv. to 


ing than vou are in your home town, read- 
ing this report about another success 
achieved by your own Girl Scouts. 

THE END 


The 


American Girl 











(Continued from page 33) 


Parents Can Fun 


opposite so well every time? “The family’s 
against it, so it must be good” is hardly a 
very grown-up or sensible point of view. 

If you can avoid this pitfall, you'll prob- 
ably find older people in general, and your 
own kith and kin in particular, tend in- 
creasingly to give you their confidence. Of 
course you may still resent what they do, 
but if you're growing up, vou try to under- 
stand why. As one mother put it, “We're 
lucky that Linda doesn’t expect us to do all 
the ‘understanding.’ She’s willing to make 
allowances for us once in a while, and I 
think that’s one reason we have fun to- 
othe a 

\s a matter of fact, Linda has found that 
part of the fun of family life is the give-and- 
take in daily living. You've discovered that. 
too, by now. 

If Mother lets down hems for you, you 
can cook the supper for her. You are as 
pleasant to Father's guests as you expect 
him to be to yours; and you make sure your 
little sister gets praise for the way she 
pounds out “The Pixies’ Dance,” 
though vou yourself are pretty good with a 
Bach fugue. You sometimes let yvour brothes 
win approval as the competent male by re 
placing a fuse, when you are the one who 
showed him how! If you can do it. the result 
will probably be that you get your full share 
of praise, too, and no one grudges you the 
spotlight when it’s focused on vou. It isn’t 
always easy, but enlightened 
would dictate 
such matters is wisest. 


even 


self-interest 
alone that the long view in 
The long-range view, too, will help you 
not to be too much the eager beaver. afraid 
of missing something. Because vou have 
another 
also’ will 
afl rd once Wha 


confidence that tomorrow will be 
day, and that, for that matter, it 
have an evening. vou can 
minutes before the 
instead of fifteen minutes later. 
You have no idea how that builds confidence 
in your judgment. 

In addition to an absence of what we 
might call greediness on all fronts, one of the 
signs of a person who is grown-up im feeling 


while to come home five 
7CTO hour, 


is that she can put someone else’s happiness 
comfort, or convenience ahead of her own—at 
least once in a while. Nobody is asking you 
to be Miss Caspar Milquetoast. but if an- 
other member of the family has already 
made big plans to use the living room this 
Saturday night. see if vou can’t switch your 
plans to next Saturday, rather than precipi- 
tate a crisis just to get your own way 
Because oh, yes, you usually can get your 
way if vou make enough fuss. But some- 
times the price is so high that what you get 
is hardly worth it in terms of your relation- 
ship to the people involved. Sally discovered 
it didn’t pay to insist on what was “fair.” 
Her father and brothers were going on a 
week-end fishing trip, and nothing would do 
but that they It wasn’t right 
to leave So they took 
her along, but somehow the trip turned out 
to be a flat and stale 
not just because it rained and she found ten 
hours of fishing a day too much of 
thing. Even though Dad and the boys tried 
be nice, she knew they would have felt 
much more kindly toward her had she not 
(Continued on page 56) 


include her. 
her out. she claimed 


matter for Sally. and 


good 
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line Instantly. 
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Tested Sates, Dept. MR-111 
20 Vesey Street, New York City 


Rush to me my ‘*UP-and-OUT’’ Bra in plain wrapper 
in size checked below. LT will B postman on =. 
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mported rhinestone initial: 
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look like spilled stardust 
tucked ur hair, Rhodium plated, a pair 
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NO OBLIGATION 
Gold Finish Pocket Statue 
INFANT OF PRAGUE 


iL 
shade with carrying case. Also 
Ynfant of opportunity to earn a 
> PVrague valuable premium. 


SEND NAME & ADDRESS TO 
Dept. vt, THE CASEY CO, Prov. 3, R. |. 


NOW—AT A PENNY A CARD!!! 
COLLECTORS & TRADERS 
PLAYING CARDS 


beautiful full-color cards, no duplicates c 
General assortments, numbers 1-10 


54 mixed, uncataloged cards will be sent for 30c as a bonus 
with each original order of SOc, Good until Dec. 31, 1948. 


Send for our complet list 


CANTERBURY BOOK SHOP, Dept. A-3 
1045 Lexington Ave New York 21, N. Y. 


HOW TO PUT PLENTY OF ZIP 


Add naithead 





INTO YOUR 

HOME FASHIONS 
sequin, bead designs to your accessories; 
make exciting shellcraft and copper jewelry; 


Mi decorate blouses, scarves, dresses in lovely 
colorful patterns in wash-proof colors; cover 
buttons, Kits contain everything you need 

for Send dime today for 32-page illustrated 
Catalog-Handbook describing these and 
ALL many other things to make 


BEAVER CRAFTS Inc., Dept. G-8 
11558 S. Wentworth Ave., Chicago 28, Ill. 
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PREDICAMENT 


The constable in a country town was 
also a veterinarian. One night the tele- 
phone rang, and the constable’s wife 
answered. 

“Is Mr. Jenkins there?” asked an agi- 
tated voice. 

“Do you want my husband as veter- 
inarian or as constable?” 

“Both, madam,” came the reply. “We 
can't get our dog’s mouth open, and 
there’s a burglar in it.” 

Sent by JOAN SHIRLEY BIGGERS, Atlanta, Georgia 


HEAD START 


Tus: Which grows faster, cabbages 
or onions? 

Mituie: I give up. What's the answer? 

Tite: Cabbage. It always comes in 
a head. 

Sent by HELEN OLSON, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


INCONSISTENT 


Bu: I've eaten beef all my life and 
now [’m as strong as a bull. 

Wut: That’s funny. I’ve eaten fish all 
my life and I can't swim a stroke. 

Sent by MARY ANN WEIS, Muscatine, lowa 


TOO TRUE 
SaLesLapy: Isn’t it a sweet doll? Y 
You can lay it down and it closes 
its eyes and goes right to sleep. 
just like a real baby. 
Morner: Hmm, I can see you 
don’t know real babies. 
Sent by JOHNNIE L. CREWS, Miami, Florida 


ROLL CALL 


SERGEANT: Private Jones? 
Voice: Absent. 
Serckant: Quiet! Let Jones an- 
swer for himself. 
Sent by FRANCES CERTO, Geneva, New York 


THEY MEANT IT 


Insurance Man: Ever had any 
accidents? 

Westerner: Nope. Got a couple 
of rattlesnake bites. though. 

Insurance Man: Great Scott, 
man! Don't you call those acci- 
dents? 

Westerner: No sir. They bit me 
on purpose. 
Sent by MARGARET BECK, Post Falls, Idaho 
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LIFE WITH LIL 


last six months! 


CONSIDERATE 


Housewire: Get off that polished floor 
at once! 

PiumsBer: Don't worry. ma’am. I won't 
slip. My shoes have spikes in ‘em. 

Sent by GLADYS PISCHKE, Worrens, Wisconsin 


STONE EGGS 


Morner: Aren't those eggs done yet? 

Berry: No. and I don’t understand it. 
They've been boiling for two hours and 
they're as hard as they were when I 
started. 


Sent by LEONA SUE EDWARDS, Los Lunas, New 
Mexico 


LOOKING AHEAD 


THROCKMORTEN: Do you think some- 
one can really tell the future by looking 
at cards? 

At: My mom can. She took one look 
at my report card and told me just what 
would happen when Pop got home! 

Sent by CHER! ANN REICHE, Loup City, Nebraska 


The American Girl will pay $1.00 for every joke 
printed on this page. Send your best jokes to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, 155 East 44th St., New York 17, 
New York. Be sure to include your name, address, 
and age, and write in ink or on the typewriter. 


by Merrylen 





“I'll have to start knitting Freddie’s sweater 
much faster. Just look how he’s grown these 


” 





Parents Can Be Fun 
(Continued from page 55) 


been so insistent on being in their party. 

Even when you're in the right it’s never 
worth forcing the issue, gloating “I told you 
so,” or treating the person who is wrong 
with the scorn you feel he or she deserves. 
Sometimes it may seem superhuman not to, 
but it’s worth the effort. See how Betty 
handled such a situation. 

Betty was getting dressed for a Very Big 
Evening when Aunt Emma _ brought some 
visitors to the house. “Come down and say 
good night to us before you go to bed, my 
dear. I want you to meet some old friends 
of mine,” she called upstairs. Betty was 
furious. Going to bed, indeed! Didn't Aunt 
Emma know this was Friday night? She 
was going out dancing with Alec and the 
crowd at the Purple Pigeon, and probably in 
her whole life Aunt Emma had never been 
on such a good date. 

She was just about ready to go down in 
her bathrobe and tell her aunt off when her 
mother came upstairs. She knew Betty 
would be resentful and she agreed Betty was 
in the right. “Emma is something of a 
goose at times or she would know sixteen- 
vear-olds don’t go to bed at 8:30,” she said. 
“But honestly, Betts, you'll prove the point 
about being grown-up lots more forcibly if 
you laugh the whole thing off.” And a little 
later, When she floated downstairs in her bal- 
lerina date dress and chatted graciously with 
the guests until Alec came, Betty realized 
that treating Aunt Emma’s blunder as a joke 
made sense. 

It helps immensely to be able to laugh— 
especially at yourself—sometimes. This takes 
a degree of assurance, yes, but it’s a pretty 
sure way to get along well with people—or 
as big business puts it, “it builds good public 
relations.” 

As you know, many companies find it use- 
ful to hire public-relations experts who pre- 
sent their firms in a favorable light to people 
who might use their services. These sugges- 
tions we have made about friendliness and 
generosity in day-to-day living with mothers 
and fathers might all be classed as sound 
public-relations policies. Like the business 
houses, you want to build up confidence. 
Confidence in you and your ability to deal 
with difficult situations in a fairly adult way. 

Of course you can’t live up to your best 
in “public relations” every day in the year, 
any more than you can be in top form in 
vour tennis game every time you get on the 
court. Sometimes all of us have to let off 
steam. Nobody is one hundred per cent 
gracious and accommodating all the time. 
Any girl who was would rightly be suspected 
of covering upa dangerous amount of resent- 
ment with her too, too charming manner. 

The goal is to make the friendly, gener- 
ous ways of dealing with older people more 
and more often your technique in approach- 
ing a problem, and the more childish ways 
something of an exception. 

If you remember occasionally why your 
parents seem to be following with the apron 
strings. if you keep tabs on yourself to see 
whether vou are being as mature emotionally 
as you think, and if you watch your public 
relations, you may find yourself saying not, 
“Parents are a great problem,” but a_ bit 
oftener, “Parents can be fun.” 

THE END 


November, 1948 
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Tasty—and Cheap 


Take a mixture of soybeans and vitamins, 
scramble it up with some spinach, heat it, 
and eat it for lunch. 

It may sound terrible, but thousands of 
hungry people in Europe and Asia and many 
thrifty American housewives report that the 
food is nutritious, cheap, and tasty. 

MPF—or Multi Purpose Food—is a highly 
concentrated that in- 
cludes all the basic food values. Even by 
itself, it tastes fine, and mixed with other 
foods, it takes on their flavor. 

Not only is it nourishing, it’s also very in- 
expensive. If you should eat two ounces of 
MPF, two slices of bread, and a Vitamin C 
pill, it would be the same as eating one 
fourth of a pound of beef, potatoes. and 
green peas, a glass of milk. bread, fruit—and 
it would cost you just three cents! 

MPF was developed during the war by 
Clifford Clinton, a Californian, and is distrib- 
uted today by “Meals for Millions” in Los 
Angeles. It was originally planned for use 
by the Army and Navy, like K rations. but 
wasn't perfected until the war was almost 
Since then it has been welcomed by 
American housewives who use it to “stretch” 
high-priced foods, and sent abroad by relief 
agencies and our Government to feed starv- 
It is a practical food to ship, 
will 


soybean concoction 


over. 


mg people. 
for one ordinary-sized can 
people, and since it can be cooked over a 
tiny candle flame, it is especially welcome in 
areas where heating fuel is limited. 

No wonder hungry people at home or 


abroad call MPF “the modern manna”! 
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Lady from Maine 


When the Speaker of the Senate allows 
one of his fellow senators to speak, he usu- 
ally savs, “I recognize the gentleman from 
California,” or “the from New 
York,” or the gentlemen from another of the 
forty-eight States. But soon he'll be saving, 
“T recognize the ladv from Maine.” 

The senator who will then speak will be 
Margaret Chase Smith, the first Republican 
woman ever elected a senator and the first 
woman senator ever to campaign on her own 
initiative for that position. Mrs. Hattie Car- 
Democrat, of Arkansas, who served 
from 1931 to 1944, was also elected to of- 
fice, but she first 
she succeeded her husband upon his death 

Mrs. Smith, a pink-cheeked, white-haired 
trim woman of fifty. has served as a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives since 
April, 1940, when her husband, Clyde H 
Smith, died in office. From his deathbed, 


38 


gentleman 


away, 


became a senator when 


by LLOYD WELDON 


her husband asked that she replace him— 
and she served so well that she was returned 
to office three times by the Maine voters. 
The new father was a 
barber, was born in the simple frame cottage 
in Skowhegan, Maine. where her mother still 
lives. As the eldest of six children, Mar- 
garet clerked on Saturday evenings in the 
3-and-10 before most of her friends had be- 
gun to pin up their hair. While in school 
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QUICKIE QUIZ 


This month American voters will elect a 
President. How much do you know about 
former Presidents? 

1. What American President was the only 
bachelor to serve in the White House? 


2. Which Presidents were married during 
their terms of office? 


3. Which President had the most children? 


4. Which State is called “‘the mother of 
Presidents” because of the number of 
Presidents born there? 


5. Which President, before election, was: 
a) surveyor; b) jcurnalist; c) engineer. 


ANSWERS 
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she managed the basketball team and led it 
to the State championship. 

Wher she high 
she went to work as a telephone operator, 


graduated from school, 
later taught school, and then became a re- 
porter for the Skowhegan newspaper, leav- 
ing there to work in a wool mill’s office. 

It was there that she met and married her 
husband, a prominent Maine politician, who 
was twenty-three years older than she. 

A few years later Mr. Smith ran for Con- 
and his enthusiastic wife 
pitched right into the campaign. When he 
became his secretary, so 
that when he died, she was the logical per- 
son to carry on in his place. In 1942 she was 
made a member of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, where she did much to help in the 
organization of the WAVES. 

The new senator is famous in Washington 
for her spunk and personal courage. When 
she was returning home from a Congressional 
tour of Europe last fall, one of the motors 


“ress, young 


was elected, she 





in her airplane sputtered out. Mrs. Smith 
kept the passengers from near-panic by or- 
ganizing a songfest as the plane made an 
emergency landing in the Azores. 

In her home town, Mrs. Smith is famous 
for other things than politics. She’s an ex- 
pert cook, specializing in baked beans and 
blueberry pie. She plays the piano, swims, 
dances, and is expert at badminton. 

And with all that, she’s pretty and popular 
—undoubtedly the most charming addition 
to Washington politics in many a year. 


Berlin Art 


When General George Patton’s Third 
Army raced across Germany in April, 1945, 
it seized the salt mines at Merkers, and 
found there a fantastic cache: $80,000,000 
worth of the world’s most famous paintings, 
hidden where they would be safe from the 
ravages of war. 

Some of the paintings were as old as 500 
Several were by Rembrandt and 
Raphael; others had been painted by Frans 
Hals, Vermeer, Titian, Tintoretto, and the 
unidentified Master of Cologne, great fif- 
teenth century artist. All had hung in the 
Berlin Kaiser Friederich Museum. 

When the war began, the Germans wisely 
stored the art treasures in air-raid shelters— 
and it was lucky they did, for the museum 
air raid. Later the 
paintings were moved to the salt mines in 
Central Germany, where they were hidden 
with Hitler's gold hoard. 

When American soldiers found the pic- 
tures, they set them up in a rude exhibition 
farmer's granary. From there they 
carefully shipped to Washington for 
safekeeping. and today, these famous pic- 
tures are touring the United States—the ad- 
mission charge to the exhibit being 
back to Germany in a fund to feed German 
orphans. 

More than 1,000,000 peopl 
through the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York during the first four davs of the 
exhibit there, and the people of Washington, 
D.C., Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, De- 
troit, and Clevefand have shown equal en- 
thusiasm. The pictures are scheduled to be 
shown in Minneapolis and San Francisco 
this month, and will then go to Los Angeles, 
St. Louis. Pittsburgh, Toledo, before 
they are sent safely home to Germany again. 

But long before the last painting is re- 
stored to the Germans, the money paid by 
Americans to see the famous treasures will 
be helping to feed children who suffered 
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PRINT HANDKERCHIEF. Colorful pro- 
ficiency badge designs, printed on white 
lawn. 8-919a Red; 8-920a Yellow; 8-921a 
Green. Each. ...25 


HEADBAND. Keeps your hair-do lovely. 
Ties under the hair in the back. Green 
felt with trefoil scroll désign in orange 
and white. 1/2" wide. 11-647a....20 
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SPORT CAP. Perky pompom hat for 
frosty skiing or skating days. White and 
green. Virgin worsted wool. 8-555a. 1.25 


HEADSCARF. Cover your hair on blustery 
days. 30” rayon square with green de- 
sign. Yellow, light green or white. 
8-5260...1.25 
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= RAINKERCHIEF, Protect your hair with 
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es will a large film triangle. Blue, red, green, 
iffered white or yellow plastic. 8-5240..... 75 







155 E. 44th St., New York 17 
1307 Washington Ave., St. Lovis 3 
245 Mission St., San Francisco 5 





EARMUFFS. Jack Frost can't nip your 
ears when you're wearing cute earmuffs. 
Green felt, and adjustable. 11-648a. . ..50 
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1. SPAGHETTI SERVED 
IN THE DINING CAR? 


What kind 


of Railroad Material 


is weighed by the yard? 


3. AIR BRAKE HOSE? 


The Right Answer is No. 2. The steel 
rails on which America’s trains run are 
measured and described by their 
weight in pounds per yard, such as 90- 
pound rail, 112-pound rail, 132-pound 
rail, etc. 

In the early days, rail made of ordi- 
nary iron and weighing as little as 25 
pounds per yard was strong enough to 
withstand the weight of a train and the 
wear and tear of its spinning wheels. 

But as locomotives and cars became 
larger and heavier, and as the speed and 
length of trains increased, the size and 
weight of the rails were increased 
accordingly. Iron rails gave way to steel, 
The steel itself was made stronger, 
safer, and longer-wearing through con- 


4. DRAINAGE PIPE FOR THE ROADBED ? 


tinual research. Even the shape of the 
rail was changed. 

Today, the weight of modern steel 
rail averages about 100 pounds to the 
yard. Some track that carries extremely 
heavy traffic is laid with rail weighing 
up to 152 pounds. 

Research in rail down through the 


years is a gc od example of the way rail- 
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roads work steadily to improve all kinds 
of materials and equipment. And right 
now they are busier than ever improv- 
ing their tracks and roadbed, adding 
new and better freight cars, more 
powerful locomotives, and more luxu- 
rious passenger cars. 

That’s why the railroads must be 
allowed to earn enough money to do 
three things: to pay current expenses; 
to attract investors; and to have some- 
thing left over to plow back into 
improvements. * 
THE RAILROAD HOUR brings you one of the 
world’s great musical comedies every Mon- 
day evening. Tune in, ABC Network, 
8-8:45 Eastern, Mountain, and Pacific 
Time; 7-7:45 Central Time. 
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